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THE JOYS OF BEGINNING OVER AGAIN 


Take no anxious thought about yesterday. That is the corol- 
lary of not taking anxious thought about tomorrow. What is done 


is done. 


But what of habit? Is not a man what he is becoming? 
What if a deed were done badly? Does it not hold in mortmain 
the deeds of today and tomorrow ? 

A man will answer such questions according to his religious 
trust. If he is a materialist, no matter how he may deck out 
his materialism in pretty words, he will see only in the past the 
germs of the future. He will bow before the mechanism of life 
and see in his daily actions only the predetermined results of his 
and society’s activities. 

And to a very considerable extent he will be right. There is a 
spiritual Mendelism which all sensible persons must recognize. 
Our thoughts and deeds are both parents and children. We can- 
not defy and we must obey the laws of spiritual eugenics. - 

But a thoroughgoing believer in the religion of Jesus the Savior 
is not shut down to any such iron law. To live is more than being 
alive. To him men are persons not cogs in a world-machine. 
Each day brings to him adventures in forgetting the things that are 
behind and pressing forward to the things that are before. And 
therein he finds a joy any Christian can have—a joy born of no 
flaccid optimism, but of trust in the crucified and risen Son of God. 

For we make our new beginning not by exploiting the past, 
but by drawing on the great reserve of new life which awaits us 
in the infinite God whose regenerating, revitalizing Spirit we 
appropriate as we believe that He is in Jesus reconciling us to 
Himself. 
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A theology that does not give us the courage to begin over again 
is a distressingly poor theology however logical its formulas. 


Irretrievable sins and blunders there are in altogether too great 
numbers; sins and blunders we can never undo; disloyalties whose 
blackness we must confess without extenuation. 

But Christian faith refuses to be fettered by remorse or despair. 
It believes in the forgiveness of sins. It dares repent. 


To repent is to begin over again in devotion to the better thing 
we should have done. That is the very alpha of the gospel. 

And we begin over again not with tears but with joy. The 
very sins and blunders of the past may be caught up into some 
divine atonement that may make grace and joy to abound. That 
is the omega of our gospel. When sin abounded grace did much 
more abound. 


Autumn in the natural world is the symbol of the end of an 
epoch; but in the world of men it is the hour of new beginnings 
in counting-house, school, and church. Vacations are over, har- 
vests are gathered, plans for another year are being laid. 

Let Autumn be a challenge to those of us who have grown 
weary in the struggle with the evil of the world. As we take up 
our tasks anew let us dare to rejoice in new opportunities and the 
renewed challenge of tasks we must face again. For none of us 
needs labor alone. The Father who has so wonderfully blended 
new beginnings with the continuity of His work, calls us to no 
heroism of a forlorn hope but to the joy of renewed service. 

“Begin over again! The Kingdom of God is close to you! 
Believe the good news.” 

These are the words with which Jesus himself took up again a 
work in Galilee he had once before begun in Judea. 


SOME MORAL ASPECTS OF THE “WOMAN 
MOVEMENT”’ 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH, D.D. 


Professor of Church History, Rochester Theological Seminary 
Author of ‘‘Christianity and the Social Crisis’’ and ‘‘Christianizing the Social Order” 


If ever sanity is needed it is in the discussion of “feminism.” Civilisation faces 
no more serious issue than the new status of women. From the economic, domestic, 
and political points of view, the social readjustment that must result from the long de- 
layed equality of the sexes attracts attention and arouses speculation. The BIBLICAL 
WoRLD is, however, concerned with that profound aspect of life which is involved in 
every social change. And it is this we have asked Professor Rauschenbusch to discuss. 


I was walking through a factory dis- 
trict when the whistle blew in the even- 
ing. In a moment the sidewalk was 
flooded with a tide of human beings, 
wave on wave, and they were nearly all 
girls. 

I passed along the corridors of a great 
university when the bell rang. The 
students were hurrying through the hall 
and filling the lecture rooms. Their 
ranks were alive with the bright colors of 
women’s dress, the saucy flash of hats 
and ribbons, the loose tendrils of hair, 
the passing glances and smiles of sex 
challenge. 

I sat in the convention of a great 
political party. There were women all 
around me and women on the platform; 
not ladies who had come to see their 
men-folks perform, but women who were 
there todo the performing, earnest, watch- 
ful, ready to assert themselves and to fight 
for a cause on the same level as men. 

Women have arrived—in industry, in 
education, in politics. They pervade all 
domains of life, not passively as adjuncts, 
but with a sense of equal rights and a 
feeling of new-found destiny. 


This is a tremendous fact. In our 
age of social transformations what other 
social process is of equal import? It 
would be a great thing if we could abolish 
child-labor. It would be an immense 
achievement if all public utilities could 
be brought under public ownership. 
But what is that compared with a for- 
ward movement in which half of the 
entire nation is surging up out of the 
semi-seclusion of the past, out of a world 
with a fair but narrow horizon, out of 
self-imposed limitations of purpose, and 
marching out into a future which none 
knows or understands? This thing 
through which we are passing is a social 
revolution. 

If this social change stopped after re- 
adjusting the equilibrium of the sexes, it 
would constitute an epoch in the history 
of humanity. Every little brother and 
sister playing together; every man and 
maiden mating; every father and mother 
governing a household in common; 
every man and woman meeting in society 
would henceforth act differently on 
account of this great change. But this 
change is only the beginning of more 
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changes. The emancipation of half the 
race must release a vast reservoir of 
stored energy. What will it do and 
not do? 

They are realizing these unknown 
potencies concretely in Illinois just now. 
What changes will votes for women make 
in the political alignment of the state? 
Who will get hurt? How will the game 
of politics have to be played from now 
on? What new tremolo stops will have 
to be pulled on the organ of political 
eloquence to get those votes? Who 
knows? 

This political adjustment is sudden 
and conscious. But similar adjustments 
of even greater importance have long 
ago begun to take place quietly and for 
the most part unconsciously. 

For instance, it would be hard to 
formulate the influence of the feminine 
invasion on the methods, the spirit, and 
the subject-matter of higher education. 
But every professor who has had to pass 
from the old to the new must have felt 
that the presence of women affected 
him. Some liked it; some did not. A 
public speaker would be strangely unre- 
sponsive to the electric currents of 
humanity if he talked in precisely the 
same strain and temper to an audience 
composed of men only and to another in 
which women predominate. But in 
most educational. audiences women do 
predominate. 

The ascendancy of woman has long 
begun its work in religion. In our 
American Protestant churches women, 
who have been mute and passive in the 
church for ages, have found a voice and 
have freely uttered their religious ideas 
and sentiments, molding the vital and 
working religion of the country. They 
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have accented morality according to 
their ethical tastes and interests. The 
anti-saloon movement is one of the 
results; there are others. What changes 
in our theology have been due to the 
transition of women from a passive to 
an active participation in church life? 
Anyone who would answer that question 
adequately would make a real contribu- 
tion to church history. Women have 
not occupied our pulpits, but the men in 
the pulpits were conscious of talking to 
women who would speak their mind and 
who did their own thinking. The pro- 
foundest changes in theology come by 
silences. Things are left unsaid because 
they sound awkward or arouse contra- 
diction; after a while these things have 
quietly dropped out of the religious con- 
sciousness of an entire generation. 

We are far too deeply immersed in 
these currents of change to see clearly 
whither they will carry us. God knows. 
Plainly women are here as our equals in 
religion, in the intellectual life, in indus- 
try, and in the life of our common- 
wealths. When a thing is both right 
and inevitable we might as well accept it 
and go ahead. 

The results will not be all to the good. 
No great historic movement worked out 
99.6 per cent pure—not even Christian- 
ity. The rise of woman will cut some 
knots and tie others. But no admixture 
of evil must make us waver in the faith 
that it is right to do right, and that a 
larger freedom will in the end work out 
the larger good. 

Only let us be prepared for the con- 
comitant evils and call them by their 
name when they come. A rising social 
class always feels that its cause is wholly 
good and noble, and only its wisest 
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leaders foresee the possible evils wrapped 
up in its triumph. When the business 
class was unhorsing the feudal nobility, 
it was aglow with moral enthusiasm for 
the beauty of freedom of trade and the 
right of private initiative. Yet that 
same class has now run us into the slough 
of capitalism in which all civilization is 
floundering. The industrial working 
class, which is now trying to unhorse 
the business class, is confident that the 
rise of labor means the ascendancy of 
pure social justice. I have had socialists 
tell me there can be no more graft after 
the instruments of production have be- 
come the property of the workers. In 
the same way the woman’s movement 
thrills with splendid self-confidence and 
optimism. 

That self-confidence is the necessary 
fighting temper of an onward movement, 
but half-truths and illusions are always 
dangerous. One often feels as if the old 
attitude of the sexes was merely being 
reversed. The time was when men felt 
that woman was the weaker vessel, 
inferior in intellect, semper mutabile, a 
perpetual snare to the higher nature of 
the male. Now the judgment has 
swung around; many men feel that 
women are morally better than men. 
Perhaps it is right that men should 
instinctively feel so. But it is a differ- 
ent matter when women think so too. 
They are not better. They are only 
good in different ways than men. They 
have just as much sin and nonsense in 
them as men. They are the same raw 
human nature, and in some directions 
they have had less hammering and 
molding than men. We shall know 
that women collectively have arrived at 
their spiritual maturity when they have 
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just as much instinctive and outspoken 
reverencé for the moral qualities of men 
as all decent men now have for the moral 
qualities of women. 

Most men could mention off-hand 
some of the sins to which men are espe- 
cially prone. How many of us can men- 
tion off-hand the corresponding sins of 
women? Are there none, or have we 
done no thinking about them? Women 
are pointing out the evils into which 
masculine mismanagement has brought 
our social life. It is highly desirable 
that they should point them out. More 
precision to their forefinger and more 
scope for their voice! But are there no 
corresponding evils into which the pre- 
dominant influence of women has already 
brought us? Have they done well with 
the power they now have? 

There is one great line of employment, 
in which women have always been both 
the employers and the employees— 
domestic service. But this relation is 
notoriously one of the most unsettled 
and unsatisfactory of all social relations, 
more feudal and less democratized than 
any other. In all other employments 
the worker hunts his job; domestic 
service is so unattractive that the 
worker sits in an office and allows herself 
to be hunted. We must allow for the 
fact that the relation is more intimate 
and psychologically complicated than 
most other working relations, but is the 
undeveloped morality of women not a 
factor in the psychological difficulties ? 

All fighting movements are prone to 
resort to violence. Force always seems 
a short cut to the end desired. But the 
short cut usually turns out to be the 
longest way around. We can measure 
the sobriety and sustained moral power 
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of a movement partly by its _self- 
restraint and its refusal to seize the 
hiltless dagger of force. All the world 
knows how one wing of the suffrage 
movement has succumbed to the tempta- 
tion. Yet the resort to physical force 
was the last thing we should have 
expected of a woman’s movement. 
Women rarely commit brutal murders; 
they prefer poison or get their men to use 
the violence. Of course the militants in 
England are only a small minority. For 
all other women the moral test was in 
the speed with which they would see the 
danger to their movement and react 
against the militants. 

The evolution of religion for centuries 
has been toward the religious freedom of 
the individual and toward the exercise of 
scientific scrutiny in matters of fact and 
doctrine. Any religion that does not 
train men in the use of freedom, and in 
wise use of doubt, is either a hold-over 
from the past or a relapse to the past. 
Now, there are two forms of religion 
which have sprung up among us since 
the advent of the feminine movement, 
Christian Science and Theosophy. 
Women have been the predominant and 
creative spiritual factors in both. But 
both rest to a singular degree on author- 
ity and both make very heavy demands 
on the capacity of believing without 
scrutiny. Christian Science is a “reli- 
gion of authority” even more than 
Roman Catholicism. It does not even 
permit its authorized exponents to 
preach their own sermons on its doc- 
trines. Is there any connection between 
these characteristics of these two reli- 
gions and their feminine habitus ? 

Women handle more money and 
handle it more freely than formerly. 


Many have wealth of theirown. House- 
wives manage the home finances more 
autonomously than formerly. Women 
do the bulk of retail buying for con- 
sumption and thereby give the decisive 
direction to the economic organization of 
society. Is it accidental, then, that 
simultaneously with the advent of 
woman there has been, through all social 
strata, an increase in the opulence of 
living, in the expensiveness of dress and 
furniture, in the adornments of the table, 
and in the lavishness of entertainment ? 
These are the things which women con- 
trol. Of course there are other impor- 
tant factors involved, but it seems as if 
the increasing financial power of women 
had promptly registered itself in these 
ways, and chiefly in everything which 
sets off the personality of women. 
What enormous amounts of time, and 
labor, and money are spent in accentu- 
ating the charms of women, young and 
old, with a framework of clinging stuffs, 
of jewels, of elaborate hair, of furniture, 
of lights, of houses. Imagine all the 
women on the avenue on one sidewalk 
and all the men on the other. On which 
side would civilization, and on which 
side would barbarism be, so far as dress 
is concerned? Men may be more open 
to the lusts of the flesh, but perhaps 
women make up for it by the lust of the 
eye and the pride of life. Throughout. 
history the women of the upper classes 
have dropped into a parasitic and idle 
life faster than their men. “Society,” 
so called, is the product of women as 
much as politics has been the product of 
men; for its evils they are largely 
responsible. 

The standards of modesty have de- 
clined since women have moved out into 
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freedom. Older women agree that girls 
talk less modestly, dress less modestly, 
and act less modestly than formerly. It 
is not simply an increase in sincerity and 
freedom of self-expression. It is a loss 
of control. Family authority, religion, 
and the customs of their sex used to hold 
wayward impulses in restraint. These 
restraints imposed from without have 
weakened, and many have no self- 
restraint to offset the loss. So they 
follow desire, “go the limit,” lean over 
the barriers that are still left, and prod 
temptation to come and tempt them. 
The dress of many women has become a 
scandal. Instead of draping and veiling 
what is suggestive of sex, they accentuate 
it. If men did the same it would be dis- 
gusting. I have found repeatedly in 
large meetings of men that there is a 
suppressed sense of resentment and 
shame for the dress of women. We have 
come to a serious pass when men are 
more modest in their feeling than women. 
These fashions have now run for several 
years, but what adequate expression of 
condemnation has come from the intelli- 
gent and organized womanhood of the 
country ? 

Even the dullest of minds must real- 
ize that the facts disclosed by the recent 
vice reports are ominous. The class of 
prostitutes is not a thing apart. These 
women are part of the whole body of 
womanhood. Some girls are betrayed 
and decoyed, and pass suddenly from 
decency to vice, but the great majority 
graduate into it slowly. First they cut 
across the boundary occasionally, then 
often, and finally they make a business 
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of it. If such large numbers are going 
over, a slow landslide of morality must 
be going on. Here the fashions in dress, 
the spread of smoking and drinking 
among society women, the forwardness 
of half-grown girls, the conscious ex- 
posure at summer resorts, and the 
success of sex novels have symptomatic 
value. Something new seems to be 
going on around us, and it is closely 
connected with the emancipation of 
women. They are earning their own 
living, going and coming and keeping 
their own hours like men, and apparently 
they are gravitating toward similar 
sexual standards. 

I believe in the woman’s movement 
and have always supported it. I trust 
in its ultimate workings. My point is 
that all who wish it well must be pre- | 
pared for the inevitable concomitant 
evils in it and resist them. In her old 
relations of wifehood and motherhood 
woman has all the inherited instincts 
and traditions of centuries to make her 
wise. In the new relations into which 
she is now entering, hers is the younger 
sex. The feminine virtues in the past 
were not all due to superior personal 
character, but largely to the inhibitions 
imposed by the social institution of the 
home and the clear standards of conduct 
prescribed in a comparatively stationary 
social life. The movement into freedom 
means a severe test of women, singly 
and collectively, a test like that which 
comes to us all at adolescence—a wider 
field of action, increased liberty, larger 
duties, untried paths, unknown passions 
and temptations. 


SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN MODERN ASIA. II 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON, PH.D., D.D. 
University of Chicago 
Author. of “‘Social Elements,’’ ‘‘Social Spirit in America,’’ ‘‘Industrial Insurance 
in the United States’’ 


A concrete illustration of the ap- 
proach of the representatives of Chris- 
tianity to the social problems of Asia 
has recently come from Peking, where 
there is a group of young missionaries, 
graduates of American colleges, who have 
had some training in social science, and 
have not only poetic vision but also 
notions of method." 

First of all they have worked out a 
scheme of observation and record of 
facts and conditions in the city. Their 
schedules will be improved by experi- 
ments, criticism, and discussion; but 
they are already effective and will dis- 
close the essential factors of their prob- 
lem. In an outline of a social study 
program two lines of inquiry are pro- 
posed: subjects of social study and a 
basis of approach. . 

' The subjects of social study are classi- 
fied under the general headings: depend- 
ents, defectives, delinquents, industrial, 
educational, recreational, health, stand- 
ards of living of various classes, social 
legislation, survey of city. The special 
topics under “dependents” are: chil- 
dren, aged poor, beggars, poor families, 
unemployed, and destitute individuals. 
Under “defectives” come the sick, the 
handicapped, the mentally unsound. 


The sub-groups of the other classes are 
indicated. Opposite each group is the 
set of agencies created to relieve the 
distress of the unfortunate: public and 
private agencies non-institutional, insti- 
tutions, needs unmet by existing agen- 
cies, education tending to normality. 

Under the title “delinquents” it is 
proposed to study the law and customs 
relating to arrest and trial, jail condi- 
tions, bail, penalties, probation, and 
parole. 

Taking up the operations in industry, 
the observers are directed to become 
acquainted with the old forms of indus- 
try in the household, the new methods of 
manufacturing by machinery, special 
trades, native and foreign management, 
the various forms and causes of unem- 
ployment, domestic service, child-labor, 
and women workers. They are also 
to inquire about the direction of workers, 
tea-houses, restaurants, crafts, street 
vendors, hours of labor, periods of rest 
and apprenticeship. 

One important topic is education: 
the conditions in public and private 
schools of all grades, from kindergarten 
to university; requirements for admis- 
sion and graduation, curriculum, method 
of instruction, location and equipment 


t“ Peking Studies in Social Service,” An Outline of a Social Study Programme, by 
Fanny S. Wicks, M.A.; Methods of Social Work, and How to Study the Jinrickishaw Coolie, 


by J. S. Burgess, M.A. 
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of buildings, vacations, and statistics of 
teaching force and students. 

The rubric “recreational” calls for 
observations of school play space and 
time, house and street space, parks and 
playgrounds for children and youth, and 
their supervision and management. The 
amusements of adults are also to be 
studied in parks, tea houses, wine shops, 
gaming-rooms, theaters, moving-picture 
shows, opium dens, and disorderly 
houses. 

Public-health matters require the 
collection of facts about the sanitary 
conditions of streets and sewers, disposal 
of garbage, statistics of mortality of 


infants, children, and adults, medical © 


care, native and foreign. Here it is also 
proposed to secure the facts in regard 
to health laws and their enforcement, 
registration of births and deaths, the 
functions of the board of public works, 
water and food supply, the state of 
knowledge in regard to personal and 
public hygiene, superstitions connected 
with health and disease. 

The “standards of living of various 
classes” is a category which includes 


facts about housing, food, dress, health, 


recreation, education, marriage, and 
money, as viewed by the members of 
society in the several strata. 

“Social legislation” is yet in its 
infancy, but there are already a few 
rudimentary laws intended to affect 
conduct in relation to work and rest, 
recreation, health, and education; and 
any attempt to improve legislation must 
begin with a mastery of such laws as 
already exist and the means of enforcing 
them. A general survey of the great 
city will gather up and record the loca- 
tion of homes, shops, schools, forces 
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promoting social welfare, forces detri- 
mental, and distribution of social classes. 
In several cities of China the mis- 
sionaries and other European residents 
have been deeply touched by the physical 
and moral misery of the “rickishaw 
coolies.” One of the most painful spec- 
tacles to a foreigner is the ravenous 
crowd of runners who assail him at the 
door of his hotel and almost fight with 
each other for a chance to pull him 
incredible distances for a small piece 
of money. In Shanghai, and other 
places, public meetings have been called 
to consider these poor creatures and 
what can be done for them; but no 
agreement can yet be reached, for the 
economic conditions are very complex 
and obscure. The Peking Y.M.C.A. 
has worked out a schedule for its “Social 
Service Club” which will serve as a 
fine-tooth comb to bring out the essen- 
tial facts as to environment, economic 
condition, health, recreation and morals, 
education, religion. The members of 
the club discover these facts by conver- 
sation with the coolies, by observation 
on the street, by visits to the tea-houses 
and other resorts of the men, by inquiry 
of employers, police, hospitals, and 
elsewhere. Thé investigators are ad- 
vised to write down carefully all facts 
and impressions, with date and place. 
The third schedule is_ entitled 
“Methods of Social Work.” Naturally 
and properly, stress is laid on education 
of the public, since the welfare of a 
community is promoted only by “con- 
certed volition” guided by common 
knowledge and beliefs. The Social 
Service Club proposes to use all the 
modern devices for arresting and hold- 
ing attention: addresses, stereopticon 
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and moving pictures, charts, maps, and 
models. Its leaders will invade public 
halls, theaters, fairs, and festivals, and 
utilize tents, chapels, carts in crowded 
places, and the streets of villages. Some 
of the subjects chosen are public health 
and private hygiene, tuberculosis, exer- 
cise, evils of opium and of the cigarette, 
the duties of citizenship, the meaning of 
the republic, civic responsibility, patriot- 
ism, science. 

These vigorous and earnest workers 
are making plans for night schools and 
half-day schools for poor boys, servants 
in the schools and other institutions, 
clerks in shops and factories. The sub- 
jects taught will be reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, history, hygiene, 
citizenship, morality. The schoolrooms 
will be provided by missions, public 
authorities, temples, and fortunately 
public opinion approves the use of 
temples for educational uses. 

These young people will find idle and 
mischievous children, the sick, the lonely, 
and will read to them attractive stories 
which will carry lessons of science and 
morality in interesting form to neglected 
persons. Libraries and reading-rooms 
will be established and maintained. 
Leaflets, posters, and booklets will be 
sold or given away. 

Groups of apprentices and employees 
of large companies or stores will be 
gathered in suitable halls for lectures 
and classes and for recreation. As rap- 
idly as possible playgrounds and other 
places of recreation will be provided for 
young students and street gamins. 
Schoolgrounds, vacant fields, and rented 
yards will be sought out and furnished 
with apparatus for exercise, military 
drill, track athletics, games. Groups 


of young people will be organized for 
walks, for sociable meetings in homes, 
and for boys’ clubs. 

For all these activities leaders and 
teachers are to be carefully prepared. 
Books on practical sociology have been 
furnished for the two Y.M.C.A. libraries 
in Peking and Tientsin by two generous 
ladies of Chicago who saw during a 
recent visit what these young men are 
doing and found pleasure in giving them 
substantial aid. The American leaders 
will give lectures to explain the objects 
and methods of observation and work. 
Conferences will be held in which the 
workers will discuss their aims, devices, 
failures, and successes, and so educate 
each other for this novel enterprise.. 
Classes of social workers are formed for 
the services and prolonged study of 
practical methods, of the principles and 
theory of social work, and of the methods 
employed for kindred ends in Europe 
and America. 

This scheme is ambitious and there 
will be disappointments, but there is 
nothing visionary in the plan or methods. 
The abuses to be corrected and the ob- 
jects of welfare to be promoted are 
selected in view of the obvious facts of 
life in Chinese cities. 

Every stroke of work done will reveal 
as under a painter’s brush, some linea- 
ment or color of Christianity. The 
co-operation will bring the missionaries 
and secretaries of the Y.M.C.A. into 
friendly personal relations with the best 
spirits of China. The appeal to patriot- 
ism which runs through the system is 
felt by the educated young men and 
awakens a genuine response. Many of 
them will catch glimpses of the inner 
sanctuary of religion and will be eager 
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to learn more of the notions and doc- 
trines which inspire their American and 
European co-workers. As fast as these 
students see a little more truth, they 
will assimilate it by exercise and appli- 
cation to life. Christianity will be put 
before them as a living incentive to 
service, and Christ himself will be re- 
vealed in the joyful consecration of His 
disciples. 

One young man who had, after years 
of study in a church school, turned away 
in anger, vexed by what he thought 
the non-progressive and arid instruction 
of the place, became identified with this 
active expression of faith, and is zealous 
in his effort. The evangelists who have 
recently aroused enthusiasm for the 
gospel in Chinese colleges are quite aware 
that their thousands of converts will 
gradually be lost to the church unless 
they are systematically introduced to 
unselfish service. “If any man wills 
to do His will, he shall know.” Skepti- 
cism inevitably follows conversion unless 


the new fervor is disciplined in the 
harness of some useful task. The divine 
friendship evaporates unless we love 
the brother who is visible and tangible, 
and love him in deed as well as in word. 
The Chinese are a practical people, and 
they cannot be held long by purely 
abstract speculation; they will find a 
way to act the religion or they will 
abandon it as useless. Drilled to be 
economical of time and energy by the 
pressure of population on means of sub- 
sistence, almost miserly in their conser- 
vation of waste, of time, and of money, 
they will demand more than any other 
people on earth that Christianity demon- 
strate by its good fruits that it is divine. 

Strange to say the Bengal students, 
under the new inspiration of national 
patriotism, seem to be almost as eager 
as the Chinese to organize for social 
service, and the Y.M.C.A. is there to 
guide this feeling into practical channels. 

Of the movement in India more will 
be said in a later article. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE MIRACLES TO 
MODERN MINDS 


GEORGE HENRY HUBBARD, D.D. 
Author of “‘Spiritual Power at Work,’’ ‘‘Spiritual Coins and Counterfeits,’’ 
“*Teachings of Jesus in Parable’’ 


Miracles are not discussed as much as they once were. But that is because we no 
longer feel they must be placed beyond question before we can believe in Christianity. 
Yet the miracle narratives are full of religious help. We commend this article especially 
to those who are perplexed by the disturbance caused by the meeting of the two tides of 


theological thought. 


Nearly one-seventh of the entire 
Gospel narrative is devoted to what 
are known as miracle stories. At every 
turn of the fourfold record the reader 
is brought face to face with the account 
of some “mighty work,” some extraor- 
dinary manifestation of power on the 
part of Jesus, apparently setting at 
naught the regular operation of natural 
law, yet always working in perfect 
harmony with the great ends of his 
mission; and one can neither reject 
the stories nor blink their significance 
without stultifying the entire record of 
Jesus’ life. 

To deny the miracles is to destroy 
the Gospels: for these stories are woven 
into the very warp and fiber of the whole 
biography, and removing them is like 
tearing out a vital organ from the body, 
inevitably causing death. Merely to 
ignore the miracles or to slight them in 
our study and teaching is to cast away 
a considerable portion of the sacred 
history which the writers plainly be- 
lieved to be of especial significance. 
More than this, it is to rob ourselves 
of some of the most suggestive and 
helpful teachings to be found in the 


New Testament. The whole question 
of the character of the evangelic writ- 
ings, of the intelligence and trustworthi- 
ness of their authors, and of the genuine- 
ness of the text as it comes to us, is 
involved in our attitude toward these 
miracle stories. Herice it is clearly a 
matter of no trifling importance how 
we treat them and what position we 
accord to them in our study of the life 


and teachings of Jesus. 


The Temptation to Allegorize the 
Miracles 


Perhaps the most serious danger, 
because the most specious and seductive, 
lies in the direction of the purely alle- 
gorical use or spiritual interpretation, 
so called, of these stories. Evading all 
difficult problems by the assumption of 
profound faith, we are apt to forget 
that the mastery of these problems alone 
furnishes a secure foundation for real 
faith. Someone has said, “Every mir- 
acle of Jesus is also a parable of Jesus,” 
and another has spoken of the miracles 
as “Jesus’ acted parables.” Now both 
of these phrases express truth, but not 
the whole truth. In fact they reveal a 
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half-truth that may easily glide into 
the most deceptive falsehood; for, 
while there is a certain superficial like- 
ness between the miracle and the 
parable which must be evident to every 
reader, the points of difference are 
equally clear, and they are essential. 
Thus, we may say that the parables 
furnish a pictorial illustration of Jesus’ 
teaching, and the miracles furnish a 
practical illustration of the same. The 
parables illuminate the truth as the 
miracles illuminate the life. The par- 
_ ables are artistic, the miracles are drama- 
tic. So far there is a general likeness or 
parallelism; but the points of diver- 
gence and contrast are no less striking. 
The parable merely illustrates, while 
the miracle demonstrates. The parable 
unfolds the mind of Jesus and enables 
us to see what he thought regarding 
truth and duty; the miracle lays bare 
the heart of Jesus, revealing his infinite 
love and compassion. It is the con- 
crete argument forcing conviction upon 
many a soul. It is the indisputable 
manifestation of divine power working 
through man, working always and only 
for man’s good, a power healing, helpful, 
beneficent. Finally—and here is the 
crux of the whole matter—the parable 
comes to us in the guise of fiction; the 
miracle story challenges our belief as 
a record of historic fact, and that 
challenge we must accept or reject at 
the very outset of our study, since 
everything else hinges upon it. Doubt- 
less one may wrest many a valuable 
lesson from these stories considered as 
mere fiction, but their supreme value 
to the religious life of every disciple in 
every age is involved in their historic 
verity. It is therefore from this point 


of view that we must approach them, 
facing squarely the vital question and 
permitting no evasion, no juggling. 
Truth or falsehood, fact or fraud, the 
miracle story must be either one or the 
other; there is no rational middle 
ground. 

Recognizing, therefore, the self-evident 
assumption of historic truthfulness on 
the part of the writers, the influence of 
these stories upon our own minds and 
their present worth as media of religious 
instruction and appeal will depend upon 
two conditions, viz., (a) the faithfulness 
and candor of our interpretation, and 
(6) the discovery of the true relation 
between these records of the past and 
the experience of the present age. Let 
us examine these conditions in fuller 
detail. 


The Miracle in Fact and Theory 


a) The present worth of the miracle 
stories depends first, I say, upon the 
faithfulness and candor of our inter preta- 
tion. On the one hand, we must strive 
to discover and to bring out all that the 
writers actually claim; and, on the other 
hand, we must be equally careful to 
eliminate from our interpretation what- 
ever they do not claim. In other words, 
we must try to find in the narrative just 
what the authors positively state, and 


to guard ourselves against reading into 


the stories mere inferences and notions 
that have come to us from other sources. 
I am sure all will agree with me when I 
say that fairness requires us to confine 
ourselves strictly to the actual declara- 
tions and claims of the original records, 
so far as we can discover them. What 
they state clearly and positively we may 
not ignore; what they leave indefinite 


we have no right to define; where they 
deal with fact we must not give rein 
to fancy; and we must not overburden 
ourselves or others with difficulties and 
problems which the writers do not 
thrust upon us. 

Right here lies the secret of much 
skepticism and controversy regarding 
the subject of Bible miracles. Scholars 
and theologians have contended not 
merely for the miracles themselves, but 
for certain theories of miracles; they 
have formulated specific definitions and 
have insisted that those definitions be 
accepted by all who would be recognized 
as believers in the Gospel miracles. In 
a word, the challenge of the church has 
often been based upon the acceptance 
of a fact yoked with a definition of the 
fact; the challenge of the gospel, on 
the other hand, is simply upon the 
acceptance of the fact. 

We search the Gospels in vain for 
any definition of miracles. The word 
itself means simply a wonderful work. 
The question is never so much as raised, 
by what means these wonderful works 
were wrought. They are not all labeled 
“miracles,” but are known by different 
names, many of them being simple 
accounts of action without any specific 
name or characterization. True, we 
may easily infer that the writers them- 
selves supposed they were recording 
unique phenomena produced by the 
immediate operation of divine power 
at variance with natural law; yet they 
make no such assertion, and this wise 
suppression of their own view is one of 
many tokens of their divine inspiration. 

Now, seeing that the original his- 
torians did not define these miracles 
which they recorded, why need we 
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define them? Nay more, what right 
have we to do so? Is it not truest 
wisdom for us to follow the example of 
the sacred writers and to preserve an 
inspired silence upon this point? Con- 
troversy has arisen, not so much over 
historic facts or claims as over the inter- 
pretation of these by theologians. If, 
therefore, we can avoid personal inter- 
pretations, shall we not thus preserve 
the all-important facts for most cogent 
use ? 

Probably no other fact has given 
rise to such persistent debate and 
questioning as the wedding of the 
word “miracle” with the word “super- 
natural”; and this result has come 
about, not so much because men really 
doubt the immediate divine agency 
involved in these works, as because the 
use of the word “supernatural” in such 
cases seems to imply the absence of 
immediate divine agency in the ordinary 
phenomena of Nature. Thenatural and 
the supernatural are thus set over 
against one another in a sort of contrast, 
whereas they should be perfectly har- 
monious. The word “supernatural”’ is 
tacitly accepted as implying the contra- 
natural instead of the supremely natural. 
The result of this use of the word “super- 
natural” is only too manifest. 

The current value of any historic 
fact or statement is measured by the 
degree of its adaptation to modern life 
and thought. Any truth that does not 
touch a responsive chord in the life of 
the time is of little worth to living men. 
Whatever separates past truth from 
present life, even though it be with 
reverent intent to exalt that truth, 
really destroys its power; and this 
result has always followed from insist- 
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ence upon the use of the word “super- 
natural” in connection with miracles. 
We frequently hear it said that 
“‘the age of miracles is past.’”” What is 
meant? That the age of wonders is 
past? Surely not; for this is the most 
wonderful age the world has ever known. 
Every intelligent person will acknowl- 
edge that we are daily witnessing and 
even causing phenomena far more 
wonderful than the majority of the 
Bible miracles; but we call them by 
other names. A prophet causes a little 
axe head to swim on the surface of a 
pool and we number it among the 
miracles, stamping it with the word 
“supernatural”; but when a modern 
ship builder floats tons of iron and steel 
and sends them across broad oceans 
laden with men and cannon to do 
battle with other floating tons of steel 
and iron, we call it science and label it 
“natural.” His friends are toiling hard 
in the face of a violent storm upon 
Gennesaret, and Jesus comes to them 
walking upon the surface of the sea. 
That was a miracle indeed. Today I 
have a friend on the Atlantic midway 
between Europe and America, and I 
send him daily messages by wireless 
telegraph with no apparent medium of 
communication; or he is_ traveling 
across this continent, and I hold audible 
conversation with him at every resting- 
place along the route. Are not these 
much greater miracles? The disciples 
were astonished, and with good reason, 
when Jesus transformed water into wine 
at Cana, or when he fed the multitudes 
in the desert: would they not have been 
equally astonished and with equally 
good reason had he given them an exhibi- 
tion of the “X-rays” or of liquid air ? 


Our own age is pre-eminently the age 
of wonders, and the readiness with which 
intelligent persons accept the most 
astounding discoveries and achieve- 
ments of science, attributing them to 
natural causes, proves that it is not the 
marvelous that men reject or question, 
but the coupling of the marvel with a 
peculiar notion of the supernatural. 
Unquestionably the age of the super- 
natural, i.e., the age of the unnatural or 
divinely capricious, is past. It has been 
forever superseded by the discovery of 
the “reign of law.”” We spell “Nature” 
with a capital letter, thus tacitly 
acknowledging the divine personality 
and power behind al/ its working. The 
miracle of today is accepted without 
difficulty, but it is attributed to what 
we call natural causes; in other words, 
it is attributed to the immediate power 
of God operating in accordance with 
established order. Nor does it in the 
least degree weaken our confidence in 
the facts when we cannot perceive or 
comprehend the laws by which given 
phenomena are produced. 


The Supernatural not Anti-natural 

This being the case, it necessarily 
follows that any notion of the super- 
natural involving contrast or contra- 
diction to established natural law does 
not commend itself to our present life 
and modes of thought; consequently 
the traditional use of the word “super- 
natural” in connection with any record 
of past achievement or action removes 
such achievement or action from the 
plane of modern thinking and to that 
degree lessens its present worth. To 
saddle the Bible miracles with the word 


“supernatural,” therefore, is to intro- 
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duce into our thought of them an ele- 
ment that cannot appeal to the highest 
intelligence of the present age and that 
awakens no response in our hearts. 
Under certain circumstances we may 
accept the old notion as a matter of 
blind faith, but even so it cannot pro- 
duce any good effect either upon con- 
duct or character. Thus, instead of 
enhancing the value of the miracle 
stories or the glory of the miracle- 
worker, the insistence upon this word 
“supernatural” detracts from both, 
while it greatly increases the burden of 
proof already heavy enough. 
Eliminating the word “supernatural,” 
and resting our challenge just where the 
writers themselves rest it, viz., upon the 
question of fact, the credibility of the 
Bible miracles becomes simply a problem 
of historic evidence. Take the stories 
just as they come to us, assert the 
simple fact that this or that was done, 
and you challenge the intelligence and 
candor of your hearer in weighing 
evidence. The man who rejects the 
old notion of the supernatural is being 
confirmed in his position with every 
advance of scientific discovery; but the 
man who refuses to believe what he 
cannot understand merely because he 
cannot understand it is coming to be 
looked upon more and more as a narrow- 
minded and unreasonable person. The 
marvelous is now an everyday occur- 
rence. The word “impossible” has 
been driven from the language by the 
rapid march of discovery and invention. 
The most incredible report is rejected 
only when we have reason to doubt the 
trustworthiness of the witnesses or the 
value of the evidence presented. He 
must be hardy indeed who would deny 


today the report of any happening, even 
though it were the resurrection of the 
dead, on the ground that it was impos- 
sible. By the same token, he who 
rejects the miracle stories related in the 
Bible on the ground that they are in- 
credible lays himself open to the charge 
of insincerity or a stupid blindness to 
the teachings of modern science. 

b) I have named as a second condi- 
tion affecting the present worth of the 
miracle stories, the discovery of the true 
relation between these records of the past 
and the experience of the present: in 
other words, the recognition of the 
continuity of miracles. There is another 
form of unbelief no less foolish or fatal 
than that which refuses to see in the 
modern wonder a witness to the credi- 
bility of the ancient miracle. I mean 
that lack of faith which fails to discover 
in the mighty works of the past a promise 
of similar possibilities for the ever- 
advancing present, and a ground for 
belief in the assertion that such mighty 
works do actually occur. The pseudo- 
scientific skepticism which denies the 
Bible miracles finds a twin sister in the 
pious atheism which rejects the claims 
of all miracles not recorded in the Bible. 


The Ever-working God 


Even the most remarkable cases of 
healing the sick and restoring the 
apparently dead recorded in the Gospels 
have their parallels in the marvelous 
cures wrought by modern physicians and 
in the recorded answers to prayer in 
recent times; and there is no basis of 
reasoning with the man who rejects the 
miracle of yesterday and accepts the 
miracle of two thousand years ago, 
when both rest upon evidence of pre- 
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cisely similar nature. Yet distance will 
often make a miracle of what is con- 
sidered quite commonplace when near 
at hand, or it will transform into a halo 
of sanctified credibility that which at 
closer view seems but a fool’s cap of 
delusion. For example, why should 
any man account the scattering and 
defeat of Sisera’s army by the elements 
as a miraculous interposition of divine 
Providence because it is recorded in the 
Bible, while he fails to see an inter- 
position equally immediate and divine 
in the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada, simply because the latter is 
recorded in English history instead of 
Jewish? Or what reason ascribes the 
bringing of water from the rock for 
thirsty Israel to the direct action of God 
and refuses to credit the gushing foun- 
tain in Andersonville prison, by which 
the lives of thousands of perishing 
northern soldiers were saved, to the 
same immediate divine agency? I will 
go yet one step farther and ask, Is it 
rational to accept the entire record of 
Jesus’ cures on the testimony of four 
witnesses who lived nearly two thousand 
years ago, while we sneer at the records 
of modern healing in connection with 
the “faith cure,” “Christian Science,” 
the shrine of Ste. Anne de Beau Pré, 
and others, many of which are attested 
by more than forty times four witnesses ? 
Granting a very large percentage of 
superstition and error, yes, even of 
delusion and intentional fraud, in these 
modern instances, the candid and truly 
scientific investigator must be convinced 
that there is still a residuum of truth in 
the claims of these different cults, a few 
cases of instantaneous and wonderful 
healing that cannot be gainsaid; and 
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we must not forget that the accepted 
Gospel miracles are, after all, only a 
similar residuum, the siftings of truth 
from a mass of apocryphal delusions 
and falsehoods. 

The scribes and Pharisees ridiculed 
the miracles of Jesus as works wrought 
through complicity with Beelzebub. 
They believed in the miracles of the 
Old Testament, in the wonderful works 
ascribed to Moses and Elijah and Daniel, 
but scouted the more wonderful deeds 
of their own contemporary Jesus. Pre- 
cisely the same spirit of unbelief impels 
many Christians today to assert their 
belief in the miracles of the historic 
Jesus of the first century, and to. de- 
nounce as humbug or delusion every 
similar work of the living Christ of the — 
twentieth century. Such an attitude 
of faith—or faithlessness rather—is sui- 
cidal and impotent. Intelligent belief 
in the reign of law involves the recog- 
nition of the continuity of law. Spinoza 
was right when he declared that there. 
is “an established uniformity in the 
processes of Nature,” but wrong when 
he reasoned that this uniformity renders 
miracles impossible or incredible. On 
the authority of the New Testament we 
declare that “Jesus Christ is the same 
yesterday and today, yea and forever”; 
and we call to mind his own words, 
“He that believeth on me, the works 
that I do shall he do also, and greater 
works than these shall he do.” Either 
we must accept the fact of present and 
continuous miracle-working when fairly 
evidenced, as a corollary of our faith 
in the Bible miracles, or we must deny 
the present miracle with the past. 
To accept either while denying the 
other wholesale is unphilosophical, aye 
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more, irrational. To the argument of 
Renan, “We banish miracles from his- 
tory in the name of constant experience,” 
there is but one reasonable and convin- 
cing answer, which is, that “we accept 
the miracles of history in the name of 
a constant experience.” 

Now this does not assume the verity 
of all modern miracle stories, nor does 
it justify the claims of all modern cults 
that emphasize the healing power. In 
most cases certainly their teachings are 
a far cry from the gospel of Jesus. 
Note a few points of contrast that 
obtrude. The healings of Jesus were 
practically immediate and they were 
complete. In no case was the cure of 
a disease long protracted, nor did any 
effort of Jesus ever result in partial 
restoration. In a single instance the 
process of cure involved two stages, 
but both were accomplished in a few 
moments. In the light of these records 
how pitifully absurd is much of the 
testimony of believers in these modern 
systems that they are being gradually 
or partially healed, or almost imper- 
ceptibly benefited by their faith. I 
read the rational declaration of the 
man born blind, uttered within a few 
minutes after he had met the Great 
Physician, “Whereas I was blind, now 
I see,” and I am filled with wonder and 
hope. Then I listen, as I have done, 
to the testimony of a poor, deformed, 
bed-ridden woman who had accepted 
the tenets of the faith-cure, “The Lord 
is healing me gloriously! After only 
a few weeks I am able to move two fingers 
of one hand!” and I turn away in disgust. 
If it were not so inexpressibly sad, it 
would be ludicrous. Furthermore, the 
rejection of medical aid by these good 


people, who in all other matters are 
equally insistent upon yoking works 
with faith, of means with prayer, finds 
no justification either in reason or in 
the example of the Master. Witness 
the two occasions upon which Jesus 
resorted to a sort of materia medica, 
applying moistened clay to the eyes of 
a blind man and bidding a sick one 
wash in the Pool of Siloam; also the 
fact that he never forbade a resort to 
medicine. 

Oh, there is folly and nonsense 
galore in most of these modern “isms,” 
whether led by a Cullis or an Eddy or a 
Dowie or a Simpson or a Sanford or any 
other extremist. Bushels of chaff must 
be blown away before we can find the 
few kernels of wheat; but I dare assert 
that the wheat is there nevertheless. 
Extravagancies and shams there were 
in the days of our Lord as truly and 
as many as today; but there was also 
the real Christ exerting his divine 
power for the healing and redemption 
of men. 

Now a very cursory investigation of 
the subject has brought to the knowledge 
of the writer cases of tubercular con- 
sumption, spinal injury resulting in 
nervous prostration, blindness, deafness, 
speechlessness, paralysis, fever, and 
other maladies healed instantly by 
prayer, mental influence, hypnotic sug- 
gestion, and similar means. These cases 
have been attested, some by personal 
witness and some by scientific and 
medical records of unquestioned author- 
ity. Doubtless every miracle recorded 
in the New Testament, at least those 
involving the cure of disease, could be 
duplicated from modern experience if 
one chose to take time for collecting 
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the records, although many an investi- 
gator would give over the quest in 
despair because of the absurd claims 
often made by very good and well- 
meaning people. 

Granting that this subject is wrapped 
in mystery, and that in many cases it 
is difficult to determine just where the 
line of truth lies, not on that account 
should we lose our hold on the divine 
power or reject the gift of God. If God 
does not or cannot manifest his power 
now-a-days in miracle-working, then 
Hume and Spinoza and Renan and the 
rest of their class are right: we have no 
rational ground for believing that he 
ever did so; then I, for one, am ready 
to relegate the miracle stories of the 
Bible and all that goes with them to the 
realm of myth and fable. The enlight- 
ened faith of today can have no fellow- 
ship with the worn-out conundrum of 
Dr. Trench, “When was the miracle- 
working power withdrawn?” It can 
stand more securely on the somewhat 
paradoxical assertion, If the miracle- 
working power was ever withdrawn, it 
never was given. 

Define miracle as you will, but be 
consistent. Do not enthrone God in 
the past and dethrone him in the present. 
Do not make antiquity and remoteness 
the test of divine revelation. If intelli- 
gent and thoughtful men have denied at 
various times the credibility of miracles, 
it is because they have been driven to 
such denial by the faithlessness of those 
who professed to believe ~ them. It is 
not so much the increa ility or the 
improbability of the ancient miracle as 
it is the denial of the modern miracle 
that has made skeptics of some of the 
world’s best thinkers. 
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The Present Worth of the Gospel 
Miracles 

If now we accept the two conditions 
that I have laid down, if on the one 
hand we limit our interpretation of the 
stories to the exact claims of the original 
historians, and if, on the other hand, 
we recognize the essential continuity of 
the miracles of the Gospels as evidenced 
by the trustworthy residuum of miracle 
stories in all ages, what place have the 
miracles of the Gospels in relation to the 
Christian life of today? What is their 
present worth for the cultivation of the 
spiritual life of disciples and the aggres- 
sive work of God’s kingdom ? 

Surely the first and most oemaa 
impression made upon our minds by 
the study of the New Testament 
miracles is that of God’s immediate 
and active participation in the affairs 
of human life, of the availability of 
divine power for the extreme needs of 
men. The contemplation of such a 
series of mighty works gives us a vivid 
conception of the nearness of the heaven+ 
ly Father to his earthly children. We. 
have read the miracle stories of the 
Gospels in vain, if we have failed to 
discover that the reign of law, absolute 
and changeless though it be, does not 
imply an absentee God, nor does it 
necessitate the bondage of the Creator 
to his own creation. 

For a long time the Christian cant 
as a whole, particularly the Protestant 
church, has excluded God from all 
intermeddling with his world unless it 
be in matters supremely spiritual, and 
has banished him to heaven like Napo- 
leon at St. Helena. According to most 
orthodox teaching, men may accomplish 
great results by manipulating the infinite 
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forces and laws of Nature, they may 
play force against force and law against 
law to produce wonders both genuine 
and fraudulent: but God himself must 
not presume to use the same means, 
even for purposes the most benevolent, 
lest by so doing he overturn scientific 
principles or pave the way to religious 
extravagances. What wonder if frantic 
extremists have arisen under various 
names seeking to restore the banished 
Sovereign to his throne and his kingdom ? 
They may have a mission of God to 
chasten and restore the Christian church 
even as the ancient Babylonians, Per- 
sians and other heathen peoples had in 
relation to apostate Israel. It were 
well if Christian workers, instead of 
fighting against these messengers or 
instruments of the Almighty, should 
give heed to the message which they 
bring to see if it be not, when calmly 
weighed and rightly interpreted, the 
word of God to us. Need had never 
been for these schismatic developments 
had the church read aright the first 
message of the old miracle stories, which 
is simply this: 

God is in his world. He is now, as 
ever, the immediate, personal controller 
of all events. What we call natural 
laws and forces are but the continuous 
revelation of his divine activity. They 
reveal omnipotence working with per- 
fect freedom, yet with absolute uni- 
formity and precision. Whatever is 
done, God does it. He can create and 
he can destroy, he can hurt and he can 
heal, he can hear and answer the prayers 
of his people today and always. Spirit- 
ual forces are the supreme forces; they 
are not antagonistic to material or 
physical forces, nor is there any dis- 


cord in their working: yet when the 
two forms of force are opposed the 
spiritual are sure to triumph, for they 
are higher and greater than the physical. 
All forms of force should work together 
for highest and best results. We may 
not neglect the use of any force or agency 
within our reach; but when material 
instrumentalities and physical forces 
are exhausted the spiritual forces still 
remain at our call. God can heal the 
“incurably” sick, he can relieve the 
distressed, he can feed the hungry and 
give sight to the blind, speech to the 
dumb, hearing to the deaf, without 
stultifying his nature or introducing 
discord into the music of the spheres. 
The miracle stories of the Gospels 
are a sort of divine promise to all 
succeeding ages. We have just as good 
reason to expect these immediate mani- 
festations of divine power or spiritual 
energy in America or Europe today as 
had the people of Palestine to believe 
in them in the days of Jesus of Nazareth. 
More than this, their promise has been 
and is daily being fulfilled; and witnesses 
to this fulfilment are numberless. The 
records of George Muller’s work in 
Bristol or of the Fulton Street prayer- 
meeting in New York are just as reliable 
as are those of the Gospels. Not that 
all sick ones can be healed now; for 


not all were healed then. The sacred 


narrative contains frank acknowledg- 
ment of failure on the part of Jesus and 
his chosen apostles. The marvel is ever 
the exception or it would soon cease to 
be a marvel. I confess that, in view of 
present conditions in the Christian 
church, it is exceedingly difficult to 
believe in miracles at all; but God has 
not left himself utterly without wit- 
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nesses, and the spark nourished by these 
may yet burst into a flame and true 
faith be revived. 

Yet, after all has been said, the 
assurance of physical power and heal- 
ing is not the last nor the best message 
of the miracle. Bodily sickness, pov- 
erty, hunger, pain, these are not the 
greatest evils from which men suffer. 
The one deadly evil is moral evil. Sin 
is the supreme curse of humanity. 
Spiritual evils are infinitely worse than 
physical evils, as the substance is more 
significant than the shadow. Hence 
the best use of the miracle stories is to 
illustrate and enforce spiritual truth. 
As physical healing at the hands of 
Jesus was often the mere prelude to 
the salvation of a soul, so the final 
purpose for which the records of his work 
have been preserved and handed down 
to us is that they may teach us great 
spiritual lessons and enable God to work 
in us for our complete salvation and 
through us for the perfect realization 
of his kingdom among men. Accept- 
ance of their literal truth is important 
chiefly as furnishing the only rational 
basis for their spiritual interpretation. 

We may confidently assert that when 
the spiritual life of the church is restored 
to its true level there will be a fresh 
experience of the ancient truth that “the 
power of the Lord was present to heal.” 
Present-day Christianity has lost its 
hold upon certain vital truths in the 
teaching of Jesus. “For this cause 
many among you are weak and sickly 
and not a few sleep.” Doubtless a 
revival of true religion, of strong and 
deep spiritual life, in the present century 
will be accompanied by a correspond- 
ing revival of bodily health among 
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Christians. The germ demons and the 
nerve demons, the “blue devils” of 
biliousness and dyspepsia, of grip and 
neurasthenia, will be evicted by the 
power of the re-enthroned Christ, and 
the contagion of a new and abounding 
health will triumph over the power of 
disease. 

But that will be only a small part 
of the great triumph. In the light of a 
larger spiritual ideal men will cease to 
magnify the material as it is magnified 
today. Bodily ills and physical benefits 
will no longer be esteemed of paramount . 
importance. The one-seventh of the 
gospel will not overshadow or crowd out 
the other six-sevenths. Rather will 
the smaller fraction take its proper place 
of subordination, and the spiritual work 
and teaching of Jesus will be seen to be 
supreme. Bodily health and soundness 
will be prized, not for itself merely or for 
the comfort which it brings, but because 
it is an essential condition to the best 
activity of a sound mind and a pure soul. 

Seen in this light, too, the miracle 
Stories will no longer appear as mere 
tales of wonderful things done, the 
extraordinary manifestations of divine 
power; but will impress us chiefly as 
revelations of the spirit of love and 
service. Furthermore they will not 
stand out in sharp contrast against the 
remainder of the Christ life, but will 
reveal the true harmony of that life, 
one note in the perfect chord of divine 
love, one strain in the anthem of the 
eternal goodness whose music shall be 
made complete only when we recognize 
the Great Physician as the perfect Re- 
deemer and come to him, not alone for 
physical relief and material blessings, but 
for spiritual strength and wholeness also. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT 


LLEWELLYN PHILLIPS, D.D. 
Professor in Bucknell University 


This brief paper is intended to suggest a point of view for real study. We trust our 


readers will report as to its helpfulness. 


The Old Testament writings were an 
outgrowth of national life; the New 
Testament writings, an outcome of a 
movement. This movement was begun 
by Jesus. From this point of view ap- 
proaching the New Testament and 
assuming that the movement initiated 
by Jesus, like all historical movements, 
proceeded from the immediate world, 
I shall attempt to disclose the forces at 
work in the history and to present Jesus 
at work in the midst of the forces. 

As the reader follows the sad vicissi- 
tudes of the Jews in the five centuries 
preceding the birth of Jesus, he wonders 
why the national sense of the people 
was not so disintegrated as to drive 
the people off the stage of history. His 
wonder ceases when he perceives operat- 
ing in the nation the great spiritual 
force, prophecy. Prophecy, examined 
from its beginning in the stories of the 
Pentateuch down through Ezekiel, the 
first of a new type of prophets, may be 
defined thus: prophecy was a movement, 
the aim of which was to perpetuate the 
state of ethicizing the national religion. 
Prophecy failed in its immediate aim, 
the perpetuity of the state. In the 
struggle of the faithful against foreign 
foes, prophecy, as a movement, passed 
away (Zech. 1:56; Ps. 74:9; I Macc. 
4:66; 9:27). Yet it continued to 


speak in a new thought that created a 
new type of literature; namely, apoca- 
lyptic (Dan., chap. 7; Jub. 23:16—24; 
Ps. of Sol. 17:39-51; Matt. 24:6-9). 
In apocalyptic the aim of prophecy, 
the perpetuity of the state, survived in 
spirit, and with it was coupled a belief 
in the necessity of national and indi- 
vidual suffering. Nationality was the 
end of apocalyptic; suffering was the 
sine qua non of the advent of the new 
age (Dan. 11:33-34; Baldensperger, 
MAHJ, p. 224). Before the exile, 
when the individual was not a unit in 
the nation but had the status of a mem- 
ber of a group, the suffering of the indi- 
vidual could be explained by what it 
did for the nation. This explanation 
could no longer stand in the light of 
the raised value of the individual. To 
adjust the suffering of the individual, 
apocalyptic created the Messiah, the 
messianic kingdom, the resurrection, 
the judgment with its rewards and 
punishments. By the operation of this 
machinery of history the suffering of the 
individual could be rectified outside of 
this world in which the wicked seemed 
to be securing the lion’s share (En., chap. 
103; Baldensperger, MAHJ, pp. 224 ff.). 
Consequently national parties ranged 
themselves thus: the Sadducees, who like. 
aristocrats practiced a laissez-faire policy, 
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cared not for apocalyptic; the Pharisees, 
who submitted to the distress of the 
age, in part quietly and in part under 
protest, promoted apocalyptic (Schiirer, 
GJN‘, II, 455; Ryle and James, Ps. of 
Sol., xlv). 

The creative power of prophecy is 
manifest, not only in apocalyptic that 
sprang from it, but also in scribism that 
succeeded the attempt to ethicize the 
national religion. Scribism was a codi- 
fication of the principles of the prophets. 
Ezekiel initiated .this institutionalism. 
A priest and a witness of the failure 
of the prophets, notwithstanding his 
discovery of individualism, he con- 
structed his ideal in the form of a 
group: a temple and a priesthood. 
Malachi, by “placing prophecy within 
the law,’’ went one step beyond Ezekiel. 
By collecting the literature of the past 
and by making this literature the 
national standard in conduct, Ezra 
and Nehemiah permanently established 
the legalistic tendency (G. A. Smith, 
BTP, Il, 346ff.; Ezr. 9:11; Neh. 
10:28; 6:7; Schiirer, G/N‘, II, 363). 

Henceforth every historical move- 
ment urged on the tendency. The 
high priest became a political officer; the 
temple, the center of government; men 
interested in the law and its devel- 
opment withdrew to their own institu- 
tion, the synagogue. In the synagogue 
youths were educated memoriter; rabbis 
interpreted and reinterpreted moral and 
religious practices; the past was con- 
served; the sense of individual responsi- 
bility was sharpened, but the individual 
himself was hedged about by customary 
morality. j 

A third force arose, at least indirectly, 
from prophecy. There were also con- 
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tributory causes. The fall of the state, 
the failure of the aim of prophecy, led 
men to ponder on the ways of God and 
so to estimate the individual as to look 
to the effects of acts on the actor. Be- 
sides, Greek thought with its philosophi- 
cal flavor stole into Jewish consciousness. 
From the operation of these causes came 
wisdom. 

These forces, apocalyptic, legalism, 
and wisdom did not come into being in 
the post-exilic period, nor did they 
develop successively or separately as 
species out of a genus. They would 
appear at any time in the history of the 
nation if a cross-section were made. 
They are innate. Apocalyptic repre- 
sents the imaginative and dramatic 
instinct; legalism, the conservative; 
wisdom, the rational and prudential. 
Being qualities of human nature, and 
hence never the possession of one class 
or of one age, each found expression in 
different groups within the Jewish nation. 
Apocalyptic, because it was “the pro- 
duct not of the school but of a 
free religious individuality” (Schiirer, 
GJN,‘ p. 262), was congenial to the 
masses who, when oppressed always be- 
come progressive; scribism and wisdom, 
because while allowing some play for 
the individual they conserved the group, 
were in favor with the leaders who, 
when ensconced in office, always want 
to conserve forms and give a reason for 
discontent. Proceeding from a world 
alive with these forces, the movement 
begun by Jesus could not have been.an 
outgrowth of an effete civilization. 
“The fulness of time”’ is not an inscrip- 
tion on a monument to a dead past; it 
is not the mark of a flood from which 
the fittest escaped by a mechanical 
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contrivance. “The fulness of time” 
means the consummation of life. Its 
symbol is not a rainbow promising what 
has been shall never be again, but a star 
guiding what is to its own glorious what 
shall be. 

In presenting Jesus at work in the 
midst of these forces, I choose Mark for 
my source. For my primary purpose 
is not to set forth what Jesus taught, 
but what he did as this was understood 
by his immediate followers. This ma- 
terial, “according to the general con- 
sent of recent scholars, we have in the 
Gospel of Mark” (Gilbert, Jesus, p. 11; 
Moulton, Harvard Review, III, 403 ff.). 

Wisdom as a form of learning is al- 
most a negligible quantity in the thought 
of Jesus. What to the Jews was reason 
concerned with the ways of God (cf. 
Luke 11:49) appeared in Jesus as a 
flash of originality (Mark 6:2). 

Scribism and Jesus are irreconcilable 
antagonists. He conflicts with this con- 
servative force because he is a champion 
of free individuality. He claims the 
authority inherent in his personality 
(1:21; 2:10; 2:28); he subjects insti- 
tutions to man (2:23—3:6); he places 
parental duty above religious formalism 
(7:1-13); he allows no cause for divorce 
except the welfare of society (10: 11-12); 
he perceived in the conduct of the 
scribes insidious practices that stifle 
personality (12:38-44). Obviously this 
opposition is old. It is the strife be- 
tween the group and the individual, be- 
tween human institutions and human 
worth. It is the travail of progress. 

Whether Jesus intended that it should 
be so or not as the initiator of the Chris- 
tian movement, he is presented to us as 


an apocalyptist. Whether we agree 


with Sanday that “it is impossible 
to say exactly what eschatological lan- 
guage belongs to the Master and what 
to the disciple” (Hibbert Journal, X, 
494) or with Bacon, that apocalyptic 
was not satisfactory to Jesus but was 
used because it was serviceable (Begin- 
ning of the Gospel Story, p. 108), still in 
searching in Mark for the point at which 
the Christian movement is articulated 
by Jesus to the age or the life of his 
time, we find that point to be apocalyp- 
tic. He joins the movement of the 
great apocalyptist, John the Baptist 
(1:9). In haste he announces the king- 
dom from city to city (1:38). To the 
crowd he finally makes a public demon- 
stration of his messiahship (11:1). To 
his disciples, in his final discourse, he 
speaks of the coming of the kingdom 
in relation to the downfall of the city 
and the temple (13:1). He shares with 
his people the expectation of the pa- 
rousia in his own age, if not in his own 
lifetime (9:1; 14:62). 

Yet he finds in this eschatological 
hope a point for departure from his 
people. For a long time the Jews had 
felt that there had to be a radical change 
before the kingdom could come (Charles, 
Asc. of Moses, 1:18, note; Schiirer, 
GJN‘, II, 620). They would have to 
repent. Repentance as the prerequisite 
of the parousia he accepts (1:15); but 
as we shall see, he interprets repentance 
as issuing in a new life-purpose. 

Alienation from the religious leaders 
and apocalyptic hope combined with his 
beneficent acts of healing might have 
created a popular movement. Besides, 
he is a genuine democrat (2:17). Aware, 
however, of the varieties of soil, of that 
inattention of the crowd which imposes 
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responsibility on the leaders (4:21-25), 
and of the enthusiasm equally ebullient 
in the presence of exorcism and teaching 
(1:22, 45), never before his triumphal 
entry does he appear to the multitude 
in the réle of the Messiah. 

While we watch the trend of his 
career in Mark, we wonder how he ever 
came to grip the race. At length relief 
comes to our suspense in chap. 8. 
Henceforth in a world of formalism and 
transcendentalism he establishes eter- 
nally the Christian movement. Hereads 
the meaning of his life and death in the 
nature of society; he wins his disciples 
to himself by the charm of his person- 
ality; and by his own personality creat- 
ing in them his own ideal, he leads them 
to realize the new life-purpose implied 
in repentance. 

The meaning of his life and death 
he announces immediately after his reply 
to Peter’s rebuke (8:34). Peter echoed 
the popular view of the Messiah: the 
Messiah should not meet an inglorious 
death. Notwithstanding the uncer- 
tainty of the idea of expiatory suffering 
on the part of the Messiah, there are 
“passages found, in which, in conformity 
with Isa. 53:4 ff., a suffering for the 
sake of the human race is spoken of” 
(Schiirer, G/N‘, II, 649; Wiinsche, ZZ, 
p. 140). In the spirit of this social ideal 
Jesus insists, after his break with the 
scribes: whosoever would save his 
physical life shall lose the higher life 
of the spirit, and whosoever would lose 
his physical life in the interest of the 
higher life shall find that higher life. 
He might have fled from his native 
land and have found in another country 
response; but he would not surrender 
the conviction: true life is to take 
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up the cross in the immediate environ- 
ment. 

Possessed by this conviction he pro- 
ceeds to win the disciples into fellowship 
with himself. First he seeks to win 
them from loyalty to tradition to loyalty 
to himself. He has already told them 
that tradition is to be accepted only 
after it has been sifted by the mind 
(7:1-23). Now he goes one step farther 
and requests them to transform their 
attachment to the past into loyalty to 
himself. This radical demand is the 
meaning of the Transfiguration (9: 2-8). 
Peter, the spokesman, desiring to remain 
on the old plane, is reminded by the 
voice from the cloud that Jesus tran- 
scends the past: “This is my son, hear 
him.” 

Second, by the charm of his person- 
ality he seeks to unite them in a personal 
fellowship, the. organic principle of 
which is the loving relation which he 
maintains toward his disciples. He has 
already said: “Whosoever shall do the 
will of God, the same is my brother and 
sister and mother” (3:35). This social 
principle he now instils by his own con- 
duct. Going along with his disciples 
through Galilee, he predicts his passion. 
As dense seemingly as their countrymen 
who did not walk with him, the dis- 
ciples assume that the apocalyptic 
climax is at hand and begin to discuss 
who is the greatest (9:30-34). With 
fear and trembling they follow him to 
Jerusalem. Again he predicts his pas- 
sion. Immediately James and John 
apply for the most honorable positions 
and the other ten disciples begin to be 
angry with them (10:32-41). To re- 
move the ambition shown in the general 
discussion as to who is the greatest, he 
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presents a little child. To answer the 
personal application of James and John 
and the consequent anger of the ten he 
appeals to his own heroism: “For the 
son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister and to give his 
life a ransom for many” (10:42-45). 
By the charm of his personality, a per- 
sonality that is the finest expression of 
loyalty to society the world has ever 
witnessed, he awakens within his dis- 
ciples the impulse that sets them on fire. 

Then in the utilization of limitations 
lie the genius of Jesus and the vitality 


of the Christian movement. As the 
“Sistine Madonna” is of permanent 
value because in it the ecclesiasticism, 
the cherubs, the colors, and the mysti- 
cism of mediaevalism are interpreted and 
transformed by a master, so the Chris- 
tian movement successfully incarnates 
the eternal in the temporal, the universal 
in the local, because in its founder wis- 
dom was originality, because by him 
scribism was subordinated to the wel- 
fare of man, and apocalyptic was 
transcended by the charm of his per- 
sonality. 


THE VERSION OF 1611 


PROPRIETY OF CALLING IT THE “AUTHORIZED 
VERSION,”’ OR “KING JAMES’S VERSION” 


REV. L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, M.A. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


During the Tercentenary year of 
what is popularly known as_ the 
“ Authorized Version” of our English 
Bible renewed interest in that great work 
was manifested throughout the English- 
speaking world. From Protestant pul- 
pits in Great Britain and America, 
regardless of denominational affiliation, 
were the excellences of that version and 
its wonderful history again recited. 
Great mass meetings, composed of 
adherents of practically every creed 
and addressed by eminent theologians 
and laymen, bore witness to the universal 
appreciation of that epoch-making work. 
The press, too, was not silent. Religious 


and secular periodicals seemed to vie 
with each other in the manifestation of 
their interest. Splendid articles and 
editorials and many news-items thus 
appeared in different publications; and 
it would almost seem superfluous, there- 
fore, to add another article to the list. 
But surely the interest cannot be so 
abated as not to admit of still another 
word, especially on a question that was 
raised afresh, namely, Is it proper to 
speak of this version as “King James’s 
Version,” or as the “Authorized Ver- 
sion”? The two parts of this question, 
being closely associated, may be con- 
sidered together. 
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Arguments of Some Writers against 
the Use of These Titles 

While our Bible is popularly spoken 
of as the “Authorized Version,” or as 
“King James’s Version,’ nevertheless 
many writers agree in saying that there 
is no authority for calling it by either 
name. In his valuable work, The Annals 
of the English Bible, published in 1845, 
Anderson says, “If because that a 
dedication to James the First of England 
has been prefixed to many copies... . 
it has therefore been imagined by any, or 
many, that the present version of our 
Bible was either suggested by this 
monarch; or that he was at any personal 
expense in regard to the undertaking; or 
that he ever issued a single line of 
authority by way of proclamation with 
Tespect to it, it is more than time that 
the delusion should come to an end.” 
He then proceeds somewhat at length to 
show James’s connection, or rather want 
of connection, financial or otherwise, 
with the work. While he does not 
directly say so in words, yet in effect he 
is clearly arguing against calling it 
“King James’s Version.” In trying to 
prove the line “Appointed to be read in 
Churches” to be virtually meaningless, 
he declares: “Now, as the Book never 
was submitted to Parliament, nor to any 
Convocation, nor, as far as it is known, 
ever to the Privy Council, James, by this 
title-page, was simply following, or made 
to follow, in the train of certain previous 
editions.” In the passage of which this 
quotation is a part the burden of his 
argument evidently is to show the 
impropriety of calling it the “ Authorized 
Version.” In further proof of his own con- 
clusions he then quotes similar conclus- 
ions of other writers upon the subject. 
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In a similar vein Professor Westcott 
in his excellent History of the English 
Bible, published in 1868, declares: “No 
evidence has yet been produced to show 
that the version was ever publicly 
sanctioned by Convocation, or by Parlia- 
ment, or by the Privy Council, or by the 
King.” He makes this statement by 
way of comment upon the line on the 
title-page, “Appointed to be read in 
Churches,” and is in effect, therefore, 
calling in question its authorization, 
although he does not directly so declare. 

These two authorities have appar- 
ently, and in some cases avowedly, been 
followed by many later writers upon this 
subject. Their statements have been 
quoted and pressed to their full conclu- 
sions. Moreover, the fact that no entry 
of this version can be found on the Sta- 
tioners’ Registers has also been pointed 
out as an additional proof against its 
authorization. The propriety of calling 
our Bible “King James’s Version,” or 
the “Authorized Version,” has thus not 
only repeatedly been questioned, but it 
has often even emphatically been denied, 
especially during the Tercentenary year. 

Their Arguments Inconclusive 

It is true that no ecclesiastical or civil 
record that the version was publicly sub- 
mitted to, or formally sanctioned by, 
Convocation, Parliament, the Privy 
Council, or even the King, has yet been 
found. Does it, however, follow that it 
was not thus submitted or sanctioned, 
simply because no actual record thereof 
is known to exist? And in an ecclesias- 
tical matter of this kind must such a 
record, and particularly a civil record, 
necessarily have been made? 

At any rate, even if it had been sub- 
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mitted to, and sanctioned by, the 
Council, we could have no official record 
of such transaction, since in a fire at 
Whitehall on January 12 (O.S.), 1618, 
all the books and registers of the Council 
from 1600 to 1613 were destroyed. 
Moreover, in the light of facts hereafter 
to be presented, we believe that such a 
public submitting to, or formal sanction 
by, the Council, the Convocation, the 
Parliament, or the King, was not abso- 
lutely necessary to allow of its being 
called the “Authorized Version.” The 
fact, too, that no entry of it on the Sta- 
tioners’ Registers can be found, can be 
accounted for. It was probably, if not 
certainly, omitted because it was then 
regarded as only a revised version—a 
revision of the Bishops’ Bible—for in 
cases of revised editions of books, regis- 
tration was not considered necessary, 
and was generally not made. 

Having briefly stated the inconclu- 
siveness of the arguments generally 
adduced against the right of our Bible to 
the titles, “King James’s Version” and 
the “Authorized Version,” let us now 
more fully consider some of the evidence 
in proof of its right to these titles. This 
evidence may be presented under the 
following heads: (1) evidence from the 
history of its projection; (2) evidence 
from the history of its execution; (3) 
evidence from the book itself—its title- 
page, etc.; (4) evidence from its succes- 
sion to the previous authorized version. 
The story of its projection is perhaps the 
most familiar part of the history of this 
version, since its main facts have often 
been recited. But for the purpose in 
hand it is necessary again to review that 
story from the viewpoint of this paper. 
Let us then consider: 


I. Evidence from the History of Its 
. Projection 

It is well known that this version was 
projected at the Hampton Court Con- 
ference. The call for this Conference 
was issued under royal seal, October 24, 
1603, to consider certain grievances in 
the so-called Millenary Petition of the 
Low Church, or Puritan, party—“ things 
pretended to be amiss in the Church.” 
The question to be discussed constituted 
differences between what might be called 
the High Church and the Low Church 
parties within the Established Church. 
The Low Church party spoke of them- 
selves as “groaning under a common 
burden of human rites and ceremonies.” 
Among the things they objected to was 
the use of the ring in the marriage 
service, the sign of the cross in baptism, 
and the surplice by the clergy. As to 
all such particulars they wanted the 
Prayer-Book revised. The subject of a . 
new translation or revision of the Bible 
was not mentioned in their petition to 
the King and did not, therefore, enter 
into the purpose of the Conference. Its 
purpose rather was to consider a possible 
revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer, in which all their former at- 
tempts at revision during the reign of 
Elizabeth had failed. 

The Conference accordingly met Jan- 
uary 14, 16, and- 18, 1604. After 
hearing various complaints pertaining to 
the service of the church, to ministerial 
discipline and the like, the first day’s 
session ended without any settlement of 
differences. 

On Monday, the second day of the 
Conference, the translations of the Bible 
used in the Prayer-Book were referred 
to and criticized, those translations being 
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taken from the Great Bible and the 
Bishops’ Bible. Then it was that Dr. 
Reynolds, president of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, spoke of the necessity 
of a new translation. According to Dr. 
William Barlow, a member of the Con- 
ference, whose account was published 
that same year, “He moued his Maiestie, 
that there might bee a newe translation 
of the Bible, because, those which were 
allowed in the raignes of Henrie the eight, 
and Edward the sixt, were corrupt and 
not aunswerable to the truth of the 
Originall.” Dr. Reynolds no doubt 


included the Bishops’ Bible of 1568 


(during Elizabeth’s reign) in this state- 
ment, probably regarding it as but a 
revision of the Great Bible of the reign 
of Henry VIII. This appears evident 
from the fact that the mistranslations he 
cited were also found in the Bishops’ 
Bible. Then after mentioning Dr. Rey- 
nolds’ citations of certain of these 
errors in translation, Dr. Barlow pro- 
ceeds to give an outline of the plans the 
King then and there proposed, as follows: 
“Whereupon his Highnesse wished that 
some especiall paines should be taken in 
that behalfe for one vniforme transla- 
tion, . . . . and this to bee done by the 
best learned in both the Vniuersities, 
after them to be reuiewed by the 


_ Bishops, and the chiefe learned of the 


Church; from them to bee presented to 
the Priuie-Councell; and lastly to bee 
ratified by his Royall authoritie; and so 
this whole Church to be bound vnto it, 
and none other.” He also gives the 
King’s direction that no marginal notes 
should be added. 

This account of Dr. Barlow clearly 
ascribes the preliminary plan for a new 
version to the King himself, although he 


is said to have received his suggestion 
from what Dr. Reynolds said. From 
the preface of the Bible it would even 
appear that Dr. Reynolds’ objection to 
the former translations was made only 
as a last resort, or perhaps merely as a 
subterfuge. The words of the preface 
are: “When by force of reason they 
were put from all other grounds, they 
had recourse at the last, to this shift, 
that they could not with good conscience 
subscribe to the Communion booke, 
since it maintained the Bible as it was 
there translated, which was as they said, 
a most corrupted translation.” Indeed, 
since the mistranslations of the Great 
Bible and the Bishops’ version, which he 
cited, had already been corrected in the 
Geneva version, it might almost seem 
that he was courting the royal favor for 
the last named as the one to be used in 
the Prayer-Book. But, whatever Dr. 
Reynolds’ motive, the King seized the 
opportunity to project a new version, 
the preface continuing from the above 
quotation, as follows: “And although 
this was iudged to be but a very poore 
and emptie shift; yet euen hereupon did 
his Maiestie beginne to bethinke him- 
selfe of the good that might ensue by a 
new translation, and presently after 
gaue order for this Translation which is 
now presented vnto thee. Thus much 
to satisfie our scrupulous Bre * 
Thus accepting the criticism on the 
Bishops’ and the Great Bible as to many 
alleged errors while hating the Geneva 
version because of some of its anti- 
monarchical notes, and recognizing the 
confusion caused by the circulation of 
these different and apparently irrecon- 
cilable versions in his realm, and believ- 
ing this to be a national opportunity as 
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well as one to enhance his own position 
and dignity, the King suggested plans, 
and began to develop them, for the 
preparation of a new version. 

Other contemporary evidence that it 
was King James who projected this 
version, and that it was so recognized, 
might be cited if space permitted. But 
it is hardly necessary for our purpose to 
enter further into this part of its history, 
for what has been said should be suffi- 
cient to show that its projection and the 
preliminary plans for its high consumma- 
tion were unmistakably of royal origin 
and therefore entitle it to the name 
“King James’s Version.”” Dr. Reynolds’ 
remark as to the necessity of a new 
translation, which he made only as a 
last resort, and probably to gain some 
other point, was only the immediate 
occasion for the King’s action in the 
matter. 

But, in arguing against the titles given 
to this version, the objection has been 
made that James had no constitutional 
right to call this Hampton Court Con- 
ference, and that the Conference had 
therefore no authority in law, because 
Parliament had not yet met and James 
had not yet officially been recognized 
and crowned as king. Yet it may be 
contended that, for the very reason that 
Parliament had not yet met, James had 
the authority to call the Conference. 
When the ecclesiastical troubles became 
very acute in the fall of 1603 and the 
King felt it wisest and safest to consider 
the so-called “Millenary Petition” at 
once, he called this Conference at 
Hampton Court to settle the immediate 
troubles during the interim till the 
meeting of Parliament. And surely 
this he should have had the right to do 


under the pressing circumstances, and 
even before his formal coronation. 
Moreover, even if it could be proved 
that the Conference had no recognition 
in law and that this version was pro- 
jected without properly delegated au- 
thority, yet, because of the well-known 
circumstances under which the Confer- 
ence was called, for Parliament not to 
disapprove of, or not to repudiate, the 
version—a work of such national and 
religious significance—would in effect be 
equivalent to a tacit acceptance of it as 
though it had been formally sanctioned. 
Whatever the King did before the meet- 
ing of Parliament or between its sessions 
would become official or legal by the 
ratification of Parliament, or even by its 
failure to ratify, as long as it did not 
repudiate the same. There is, therefore, 
no validity in the argument sometimes 
put forth to prove that it had no official 
sanction from the fact that the records of 
the Parliament which met March 19 
following, and even those of the Convo- 
cation which met March 20, show no 
action taken on the subject of Bible 
revision. Moreover, the Parliament was 
dissolved, and nothing definite seems as 
yet to have been ready for presentation 
before it and before the Convocation. 
Nor is there any validity in the similar 
argument that at this Convocation it 
was ordered that every parish “Yet 
unfurnished of the Bible of the ‘largest 
volume’ [here generally understood as 
referring to the Bishops’ version] should 
provide one within a convenient time.” 
For as there were no immediate prospects 
of a new version or a revision, this 
no doubt was equivalent to emphasizing 
the long-standing authorization of the 
Bishops’ version, and perhaps inciden- 
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tally as a thrust at the Geneva version. 
Moreover, this action was meant as an 
injunction to have immediate provision 
made for supplying such “unfurnished” 
churches, and this perhaps with a view to 
the pending preparation of the version 
for which so far but very indefinite plans 
had been made. 

Having briefly presented the evidence 
from the history of its projection in 
proof of its right to the titles in question, 
let us now consider 


2. Evidence from the History of Ite 
Execution 

It has repeatedly been asserted that it 
is improper to call this translation “ King 
James’s Version” because he was not 
directly connected with its execution, 
especially in a financial way. It is 
declared that it was not an official 
matter—not a royal undertaking—but 
only a “transaction in the course of 
business,” and that James never author- 
ized it. And these assertions are de- 
fended by a number of negative, and 
often apparently plausible, arguments. 
To attempt to sustain its popular and 
time-honored names, let us briefly out- 
line the King’s real connection with it 
in its execution. 

Already at the Hampton Court Con- 
ference, as above stated, the King 
roughly outlined a plan for the prepara- 
tion of the new version; and six months 
after the meeting of the Conference this 
plan seems to have been quite well 
elaborated—and this apparently also by 
the King himself. At the request of the 
King, who was not yet sufficiently well 
acquainted with English scholars, a 
number of suitable men were suggested 
for the committee of translators. And 


by July the committees were formally 
appointed by the King, or by his royal 
order, as is shown by correspondence 
that might be cited. The King seems to 
have directed the work chiefly through 
Bancroft, bishop of London, who in 
March had been appointed by the King 
as president of Convocation (March— 
July) and who represented the archi- 
episcopal see of Canterbury during its 
vacancy, to fill which he was elected in 
November. 

In a letter of the King to Bancroft, 
from his “palace of Westm. the two and 
twentieth of July,” he speaks of having 
“appointed certain learned men, to the 
number of four and fifty [although only 
about fifty names have come down to us, 
and only forty-seven on any one list], 
for the translating of the Bible.” He 
also, among other things, requires Ban- 
croft to put in operation his plan out- 
lined in the letter for the securing of the 
co-operation also of other distinguished 
scholars in his realm. This plan of the 
King, together with other directions con- 
tained in the letter, Bancroft, in his cir- 
cular letter to the bishops, written from 
Fulham, July 31, endeavors to carry out. 
To give his own letter all the more weight 
he enclosed with it a copy of the King’s 
letter. This letter, to the Bishop of 
Norwich, has come down to us. 

In addition to this letter of Bancroft 
to the bishops we may cite his letters to 
the Vice-chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge and to the Cambridge trans- 
lators, also written on July 31. In his 
letter to the Vice-chancellor he says: 
“Being acquainted with a letter lately 
written unto you in his Majesty’s name 
by your right honorable Chancellor, and 
having myself received sundry directions 
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from his Highness for the better setting 
forward of his most royal designment for 
translating the Bible, I do accordingly 
move you, in his Majesty’s name, that 
agrevably to the charge and trust com- 
mitted unto you, no time may be over- 
slipped by you for the better furtherance 
of this holy work. The parties’ names 
who are appointed to be employed 
therein, Mr. Lively can show you; of 
which number I desire you by him to 
take notice, and to write to such of them 
as are abroad, in his Majesty’s name 
(for so far my commission extendeth), 
that all excuses set aside, they do 
presently come to Cambridge, there to 
address themselves forthwith to this 
business. I am bold to trouble you 
herewith, because you know better who 
are absent, where they are, and how to 
send unto them than I do..... You 
will scarcely conceive how earnest his 
Majesty is to have this work begun.” 
In his letter to the translators at Cam- 
bridge he states that the nominations for 
the committee of translators were greatly 
approved of by the King and urges 
immediate action in the following words: 
‘And forasmuch as his Highness is very 
anxious that the same so religious a work 
should admit of no delay, he has com- 
manded me to signify unto you in his 
name that his pleasure is, you should 
with all possible speed meet together in 
your University and begin the same.” 
He also, as an evidence of the King’s 
“care for their better continuance to- 
gether” refers them to the Chancellor’s 
letter to the University’s Vice-chan- 
cellor and heads (to be quoted below), 
and especially to the King’s letter to 
himself (mentioned above), a copy of 
which, he says, he is sending them with 


this letter. He refers also to his letter 
to the Vice-chancellor (quoted above), 
urging those of their company not living 
in Cambridge to hasten to that center. 
Copies of the well-known rules, devised 
by James, and spoken of as the “King’s 
Instructions to the Translators,’”’ accom- 
panied these letters of Bancroft to 
Cambridge. 

In explanation of rules three and four 
(of the above), concerning which Vice- 
chancellor Dr. Cowell inquired of him, 
Bancroft wrote in reply: “To be suer, if 
he had not signified so much unto them 
already, it was his Majestie’s pleasure, 
that, besides the learned persons im- 
ployed with them for the Hebrewe and 
Greeke, there should be three or fower 
of the most eminent and grave divines of 
their university, assigned by the vice- 
chancellour uppon conference with the 
rest of the heads, to be overseers of the 
translations, as well Hebrew as Greek, 
for the better observation of the rules 
appointed by his Highness, and espe- 
cially concerning the third and forth 
rule.” The substance of this reply, 
stating the further direction of the King, 
was used as a sort of by-law to rule four 
—and is generally given as rule fifteen. 

These “Instructions,” with letters 
similar to, or the same as, the above, 
were presumably also sent to the other 
committees. Indeed, according to Bur- 
net, Dr. Ravis of the second Oxford 
company received a copy of them, even 
including the so-called fifteenth rule. 

In addition to the correspondence 
given above we may give part of a letter 
of Chancellor Cecil of the University of 
Cambridge to the Vice-chancellor and 
heads of the University, written “att 
the Court,” July 22, 1604, as follows: 
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“Whereas his Majestie hath appointed 
certayne learned men in and of your 
universitie to take paynes in trans- 
latinge some portions of the Scriptures 
according to an order in that behalfe 
sette downe (the copie whereof re- 
mayneth with Mr. Livelie, your Hebrewe 
lecturer); his pleasure and command- 
ment is, that you should take suche care 
of that worke, as that if you can remem- 
ber any fitt men to joine with the rest 
therein, you shoulde in his name assigne 
them thereunto.” 

In all these letters, as well as in others 
that might be cited, the evidence is 
unequivocal that the plans for the new 
version and the directions for their 
execution came from King James himself. 

Moreover, Dr. Walker, the biographer 
of John Boys, one of the Cambridge 
company, years afterward speaks rever- 
ently of James’s connection with this 
version, as follows: “When it pleased 
God to move King James to that 
excellent work, the translation of the 
Bible,” etc. So likewise the members of 
the committee sent to the Synod of the 
Dort in 1618, in their report to that 
Synod upon the “Methods which the 
English Theologians followed in the 
version of the Bible,” attribute the 
“design and plan” to the King, and even 
speak of its having been “set forth, with 
great care and at great expense, by the 
most Serene King James.” 

Other contemporary evidence of a 
similar nature might be given in proof of 
the King’s direct and official connection 
with, and responsibility in, this great 
work that has since popularly been 
allowed to bear his name, but we must 
pass on to a consideration of James’s 
financial connection with the same. 


Some discredit the hand of royalty in 
the execution of the plans for the new 
version on the plea that there is no 
record that the expenses of the transla- 
tors were met by him, and that on that 
account the work is not entitled to the 
name “King James’s Version.” That 
should, however, not argue against the 
work’s being of royal sanction, and even 
of royal execution, any more than that a 
copyright or a patent should have no 
official sanction unless the author or the 
patentee were paid by the ruler or by the 
government for his work.- But the state- 
ment which is often made that the trans- 


lators were never remunerated in any _ 


way, as well as the statement that there 
is no record of such remuneration, 
cannot stand in the light of contempo- 
rary evidence. 

It is indeed well known that, owing to 
the King’s foolish extravagance, the 
royal treasury was too low to remunerate 
the translators directly. But while the 
different companies were in session they 
were provided for at their respective 
centers, and this by command of the 
King. In his letter to the Vice-chan- 
cellor and heads of the University of 
Cambridge, Chancellor Cecil wrote: 
“His [Majesty’s] pleasure and com- 
mandment is . . . . that such as are to 
be called out of the countrie may be 
intertayned in such colleges as they shall 
make choice of, without any charge unto 
them either for their entrance, their 
chamber, or their commons,” etc. In 
addition to this, in the King’s letter of 
July 22, 1604, Bishop Bancroft is com- 
manded to write in his Majesty’s name, 
“as well to the archbishop of York, as to 
the rest of the bishops of the province of 
Cant.,” charging “every one of them, as 
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also the other bishops of the province of 
York, .... that .... when any pre- 
bend of parsonage, .... shall next 
upon any occation happen to be void,” 
to hold the same for members of the com- 
mittee of translators. And from the 
tenor of the letter it appears that these 
were intended for such as, he states, 
“have either no ecclesiastical preferment 
at all, or else so very small, as the same 
is far unmeet for men of their d ‘~ 
This implies that they were not to wait 
till the end of their term of service in the 
work of translation for such preferments, 
but that they might come to them at any 
time during the same, upon becoming 
vacant, in the way of financial support. 
This implies also that such as had fair 
ecclesiastical preferments were to retain 
the same, or have their local stipends 
continue during their work of translation. 
To quote again from Cecil’s letter to the 
Vice-chancellor and heads of Cambridge: 
“His majestie expecteth that you should 
further the busynes as much as you can, 
as well by kinde usage of the parties that 
take paynes therein, as by any other 
meanes that you can best devise, taking 
such order, that they may be freed in 
the meanwhile from all lectures and 
exercises to be supplied for them by your 
grave directions.” These men were 
thus to be freed from their duties, which 
were to be performed for them, implying 
that their stipends were to continue in 
the meantime. Of John Boys it is 
expressly stated that he held the living 
at Boxworth while at Cambridge working 
as one of the committee. Moreover, 
some of the translators were men of some 
means and could afford to wait for 
the promised ecclesiastical preferments, 
which, according to promise, came to 


many of them. At least twenty-four of 
them were promoted to better positions, 
seven of whom were elevated to the 
episcopate. This whole arrangement of 
the King does indeed show, as Bancroft 
wrote to the bishops, “how careful his 
majestie is for the providing of livings 
for these learned men.” 

In addition to this immediate pro- 
vision for the translators at their 
respective centers and the promised 
ecclesiastical preferments referred to, 
Bancroft was ordered by the King to 
move the bishops, deans, and chapters, 
also to contribute toward this work. 
According to Bancroft’s letter to the 
bishops, July 31, 1604, this was because 
“sundry of them [the translators] must, 
of necessitie, have their chardges 
borne,” implying that it was intended for 
such as had no other income or living, or 
whose income was too small, as also 
pointed out above. Of the amount 
required Bancroft says in the same 
letter: “‘I doe not thinke, that a thou- 
sand marks will finishe the worke, to be 
imployed as in aforesayde.” A mark 
being valued at 13s. 4d. in money of the 
time, this was equivalent to £666 13s. 4d., 
or a little over $3,240 in United States 
money. But no record has yet been 
found to show that this money was ever 
actually secured; nor would a record of 
such solicited contributions necessarily 
have been made. 

So far it was as it apparently should 
have been, that part of the expense 
should have been borne by the church, 
for a work that was distinctly of the 
church and for the church. And 
inasmuch as this was by order of the . 
King, who in law was the head of the 
church, it was in effect, though 
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indirectly, equivalent to a royal sup- 
port. Moreover, as this was accepted 
by the translators in lieu of direct 
remuneration from the royal treasury, 
surely no one can say that King James 
had no financial, or no real official, con- 
nection with this version which has since 
borne his name. 

When the final revision committee 
met in London, Dr. Walker in his 
biography of John Boys, one of its mem- 
bers, says, “They went dayly to Sta- 
tioners Hall, & in three quarters of a 
year, finished their task. All which 
time they had from the Company of Sta- 
tioners xxxs (each) per week, duly paid 
them.” Some have indeed contended 
that this could not possibly have been 
paid by the Company of Stationers. 
But it seems generally to have been over- 
looked that the proprietors of the so- 
called “Bible Stock” of that Company 
had quite a monopoly and it was in a 
flourishing condition, even bolstering up 
the Company of Stationers itself by 
lending it money at interest. And per- 
haps such payment of, or share in, 
expenses was a condition for sharing in 
the profits. If, according to Walker’s 
account, the committee “to review the 
whole work”’ consisted of six, for the 
thirty-nine weeks it would have re- 
quired £351 sterling; or if, according to 
the report to the Synod of Dort, Novem- 
ber 16, 1618, it consisted of twelve, it 
would have required £702. But the 
report to the Synod of Dort undoubtedly 
gave the correct number. This is im- 
plied in the original instructions, in the 
tenth rule of which it is clearly stated 
that the final meeting was “to be of the 
chief persons of each company,” while 
rule thirteen with equal clearness states 
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that each company was divided into two, 
each division with its own director, thus 
making six companies for the three 
centers. This clearly meant twelve 
men, if two were to be taken from each 
company. Indeed Mr. Downs, whom 
Dr. Walker mentions as being “‘sent for 
up to London” with Dr. Boys, belonged 
to the same subcommittee to which the 
latter belonged—the second Cambridge 
company—while the first Cambridge 
company no doubt had its own two rep- 
resentatives. So with the companies at 
the other two centers, it is altogether 
probable that Dr. Boys’s notes were 
simply misinterpreted by his biographer, 
Dr. Walker, in confounding the whole 
committee meeting at a center with their 
divided committees. 

After the final manuscript was ready 
it must also have taken a considerable 
amount of money for Dr. Miles Smith 
and Thomas Bilson to see it through the 
press. And as there is no record of the 
appropriation of any money from the 
public treasury, or of any personal pay- 
ment by the King, it is only natural that 
we should suppose the printer now to 
have furnished the necessary amount. 
And this supposition is confirmed by a 
statement made by William Ball of 
London in 1651 in his Brief Treatise con- 
cerning the Regulating of Printing, in 
which he says, in defense of Matthew 
Barker’s exclusive right to print the 
Bible, that his father (Robert Barker) 
“paid for the amended or corrected 
translation of the Bible £3,500, by 
reason whereof the translated copy did 
of right belong to him and his assignes.”’ 
To whom this was paid is a matter of 
speculation, but the natural interpre- 
tation seems to be that it was paid to the 
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translators. This is as it should have 
been, for Barker was the royal patentee 
and accordingly he alone received any 
pecuniary benefit from its publication. 
Though, therefore, not directly paid for 
by the King or by the government, it 
was nevertheless of royal support, even 
though indirectly, as stated. 

It might also be stated that Robert 
Barker as royal printer, like his father 
before him, received from the King a yearly 
salary of £6 135. 4d., one-half being paid 
at Michaelmas and the other half at 
Easter, as well as a grant of the manor of 
Upton, etc. He thus received at least 
some pay from the King, while he seems 
to have paid for the immediate work of 
printing as well as for the translation 
itself. Kilburne in his tract on Danger- 
ous Errors in Several Late Printed 
Bibles, published in 1659, speaks of Mr. 
Hill and Mr. Field “purchasing the 
translated copy made in anno 1611,” 
thus lending further confirmatory evi- 
dence that Barker’s right of printing the 
Bible was his by purchase. This is also 
corroborated by other similar evidence, 
such as the fact that Robert Barker paid 
£600 in 1635 to hold the patent for his 
two younger sons as against the two 
older. 

It has thus been shown that the neces- 
sary cash for the final publication of the 
work was furnished, as it should have 
been, by Barker the printer, who alone 
financially profited by its publication. 
But we have seen that it was by King 
James that the work was originally 
projected, by him the committees were 
really appointed, and by his order, as 
the recognized head of the church, the 
committees were locally provided for at 
their respective centers. So also by his 


direction ecclesiastical preferments were 
promised, and in many cases granted, in 
recognition of their services; while their 
local stipends probably, and in some 
cases certainly, in the meantime con- 
tinued. Then, regardless of the King’s 
many follies, why should not the name 
of King James be associated with the 
completed work in the long-used his- 
toric name, “King James’s Version” ? 
And this all the more properly so—if, 
considered in the light of the spirit of the 
times in which it was produced, when, as 
the head of the church, the King’s 
authority in such matters ecclesiastical 
was almost unquestioned. 


3. Evidence from the Book Itself— 
Its Title-Page, Etc. 

When the completed work issued from 
the press it purported to come with the 
authority of the throne. Its title-page 
reads: ‘Newly Translated out of the 
Originall Tongues: and with the former 
Translations diligently compared and 
reuised, by his Maiesties speciall Com- 
mandement. Appointed to be read in 
Churches.” Its Dedication and its Pref- 
ace also abundantly confirm this declara- 
tion upon its title-page. 

That declaration upon its very first 
page should be sufficient evidence that it 
was prepared by King James’s order and 
would, therefore, be entitled to the name 
“King James’s Version.” Surely no 
name of royalty could in any way be 
similarly associated with, and, therefore, 
used in naming, any other of the English 
versions. This version in its projection 
and execution was in a unique sense, as 
already shown, a royal version. And in 
the face of that declaration in confirma- 
tion of what has been said, the burden of 
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proof that it was not prepared by the 
“special commandment” of King James 
and that therefore it has no right to his 
name, must lie with those who deny such 
royal association with it. In the absence 
of convincing proof to the contrary, we 
may well take the title-page at its own 
statement, and accept the well-known 
name “King James’s Version.” 

It has repeatedly been asserted that 
there is no authority for the line, 
“‘ Appointed to be read in Churches,”’ on 
the title-page. But here also the very 
presence of this line should be unmistak- 
able proof of its authorization. Why 
should the translators, or the printer, 
want to have it there if it had no author- 
ity, and, therefore, no significance? To 
answer, as has been done, that it was 
placed there by Barker the printer so as 
to receive for the book popular recogni- 
tion from the first and thus to hasten its 
sale, would be charging even him with 
unnecessary deceit, inasmuch as it was 
well known that a number of eminent 
scholars, duly appointed, had been 
engaged on the work, and this under the 
patronage of the King and of the church. 
Moreover, it would have been unwise, 
not to say dangerous, policy on the part 
of the King’s printer, who had the royal 
patent. Therefore, this line standing 
there seems to be prima facie evidence 
that the work was so “appointed.”’. 

The line, “Appointed to be read in 
Churches,” quite certainly, however, 
referred only to those of the Established 
Church of England. Dr. Barlow gives 
it as part of the King’s plan for the new 
version, at the Hampton Court Confer- 
ence, that it be “reuiewed by the bishops, 
and the chiefe learned of the Church; 
. . .. and so this whole Church to be 


bound vnto it, and none other.”” Indeed, 
as Dr. Reynolds and other Puritans 
among the translators were of the con- 
servatives and had never left the 
Established Church, but defended the 
liturgy and the necessity of conformity, 
it is seen that the Nonconformists were 
not represented on the committee of 
translators. Even the signers of the 
Millenary Petition, considered at the 
Hampton Court Conference, had not left 
the Established Church and were not, 
therefore, Nonconformists or Separatists, 
as they themselves declared. 

But the word “appointed” in that 
line need not necessarily carry with it 
the idea of being forced upon, but per- 
haps rather provided or assigned to be 
read. Moreover, this line generally did 
not occur upon the title-page of the 
earlier small editions, very likely because 
they were not intended for church use. 
That this line was not necessarily 
intended to be compulsory could be 
shown by abundant evidence, such as its 
use, or the use of similar expressions, on 
the title-pages of contemporary books of 
homilies, the reading of which might be 
set aside by the officiating clergyman in 
delivering a sermon of his own. Con- 
firmatory evidence of this is also found 
in some use of texts and quotations from 
other versions, in the theological litera- 
ture of the period immediately following 
the publication of the new version. But 
that does not in the least prove that it 
was not officially authorized and ap- 
pointed for public use, at least by 
Convocation, but only that such au- 
thorization and appointment were not 
necessarily compulsory. 

But then why should formal action to 
place this line upon the title-page be. 


necessary, since the work was planned 
and patronized by the King himself? 
Such legal formalities are often omitted 
when there is general agreement. Then, 
_ too, perhaps no order of Council was 
necessary for this, as this version was to 
take the place of the Bishops’ Bible, on 
whose title-page appeared the even 
stronger and more explicit statement, 
“Authorized and appointed to be read 
in the churches.” Nor is there any 
record of any formal order of Council to 
do this, seeing that it had been approved 
by the Queen and the bishops and 
printed by the royal printer. And if no 
formal action was necessary here why 
should it have been necessary in the case 
of the version of 1611, which also had 
royal and church approval ? 

The fact of its authorization is 
further testified to by the fact that the 
former authorized version, the Bishops’ 
Bible, ceased to be printed, just as, after 
the appearance of the similar statement 
upon the title-page of the Bishops’ Bible, 
its authorized predecessor, the Great 
Bible, ceased to be printed. 

This brings us to the consideration of 
the evidence under our last head, as 
suggested immediately above. 


4. Evidence from Its Succession to 
the Previous Authorized Version 


It was stated above that the version 
of 1611 was meant to succeed, or take the 
place of, the Bishops’ version of 1568. 
It is now in order to prove this statement 
and to show what additional evidence 
this fact of succession affords, that it is 
proper to speak of our Bible as the 
“Authorized Version.” 

The first rule of instruction to the 
committee of translators was: “The 
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ordinary Bible read in the Church, 
commonly called the Bishops’ Bible, to 
be followed, and as little altered as the 
Truth of the Original will permit.” 
And according to rule fourteen, “These 
Translations to be used, when they agree 
better with the Text than the Bishops’ 
Bible, viz., Tindall’s, Matthew’s, Cover- 
dale’s, Whitchurch’s [the Great Bible], 
Geneva.’’ The new version was, there- 
fore, avowedly to be only a revision of 
the Bishops’ Bible, in the light of the 
original text and with the use of the 
other versions where they were more in - 
accord with the original. In further 
proof of this it may be stated that, after 
the printing of the first edition of the 
version of 1611, the Bishops’ Bible, the 
then authorized version, ceased to be 
printed, the last edition of the complete 
Bible being printed in 1606, soon after 
plans for this revision had taken definite 
shape. With the Geneva version, the 
work of Nonconformists and, therefore, 
never authorized, it was different, for 
that continued to be printed for nearly 
half a century longer, and then was it 
finally superseded only because of the 
superior merits of the version of 1611. 

Then, too, the use in this version of 
ornamental head-pieces and wood-cut 
capitals, formerly used in the Bishops’ 
Bible, affords additional evidence that it 
was intended to take the place of that 
Bible. Thus the initial T with the figure 
of Neptune and his sea-horses, often used 
in the Bishops’ Bible, is now used in this 
version to head the book of St. Matthew. 
And even the type is similar to, if not the 
same as, that used in that Bible. 

Now, as the propriety of speaking of 
the Bishops’ Bible as the authorized 
version of its day has been called in 
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question, it is in place here to give 
reasons for calling it so. 

_ Already on the title-page of its first 
edition in 1568 it had a portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth. And although no record has 
yet been found that it was ever publicly 
recognized or officially sanctioned by her, 
its first edition was already allowed to be 
issued with “Cum priuilegio Regiae 
Maiestatis” on the colophon. * But it 
had the support of Convocation as is 
well known, and thus for liturgical use it 
took the place of the Great Bible. In 
1571 the Convocation, in its “Constitu- 
tions and Canons Ecclesiastical,” ordered 
that a copy be placed in every cathedral 
and in every church, “as far as it could 
be conveniently done,” and that “every 
archbishop and bishop should have at 
his house a copy.” This certainly was 
equivalent to authorizing it, and it must 
have had the Queen’s approval by this 
time, even though, when first issued in 
1568, she may not have formally 
approved it. But to understand the 
significance of such action of Convoca- 
tion, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
place of Convocation in English con- 
stitutional history. The Convocations 
of Canterbury and York are “recognized 
constitutional assemblies of the English 
clergy.”” They are summoned by their 
archbishops, pursuant to a royal writ, 
whenever the Parliament is summoned. 
Among the things which it is their special 
province to consider are the security 
and defense of the church. The royal 
writ to the archbishop of Canterbury 
commands him, “by reason of certain 
difficult and urgent affairs concerning us, 
the security and defence of our Church 
of England, . . . . to call together with 
all convenient speed, and in lawful 
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manner, the several bishops of the 
province of Canterbury, the deans of the 
cathedral churches, and also the arch- 
deacons, chapters, and colleges, and the 
whole clergy of every diocese of the said 
province, to appear before the said 
metropolitan in the cathedral church of 
St. Paul, London, ... . to treat of, 
agree to, and conclude upon the premises 
and other things, which to them shall 
then at the same place be more clearly 
explained on our behalf.” The Convo- 
cations are thus an “integral part of the 
body politic of the realm of England,” 
and really are courts of the spirituality, 
the Upper House thereof being by 
statute constituted its High Court. 
And this was even more true in the days 
of Elizabeth and James than today, for 
then especially did the Convocation 
work “hand in hand with Parliament 
under licence and with the assent of the 
Crown.” The powers of Convocation 
have since then been considerably re- 
stricted, but in those days action by 
Convocation in such matters ecclesias- 
tical was considered authoritative and 
official. Then, surely, further action 
upon such a matter as a Bible version, 
by Parliament, Privy Council, or the 
Crown, was not essential to its official 
sanction. 

But to return to our line of argument. 
It was stated above that the Bishops’ 
Version was authorized by a canon of 
Convocation in 1571. It seems that by 
the year 1587 this order of Convocation 
was not strictly observed, for on July 16 
of that year archbishop Whitgift wrote to 
the bishop of Lincoln to see to it that the 
injunctions of Convocation of 1571 be ob- 
served. This would further confirm the 
authority of Convocation in this matter. 
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Then, too, the title-pages of the differ- 
ent editions of this version throw some 
light upon the subject. As already said, 
the title-page of the first edition (1568) 
contained the Queen’s portrait, and the 
colophen had the significant words, 
“Cum priuilegio Regiae Maiestatis.” 
This certainly shows that the new ver- 
sion was at least not disapproved of by 
the Queen, even though, as some con- 
tend, no documentary evidence can be 
found to prove that she actually author- 
ized or officially recognized it. When 
archbishop Parker presented a copy to 
her through Cecil and solicited her 
“gracious favor, licence and protection”’ 
for it, she did not receive it with disfavor. 
Indeed it would have been running a 
great risk to place “Cum priuilegio 
Regiae Maiestatis”’ in the colophon, and 
even to put her picture upon the title- 
page, without her permission, as all who 
understand those times and rulers must 
acknowledge. 

This “Cum priuilegio Regiae Maiesta- 
tis” also occurs in several smaller 
editions, as well as in the colophon on 
the recto of the last leaf of the 1572 folio 
edition. By the time of the 1574 folio 
edition its authorization was clearly 
expressed on its title-page, “Set foorth 
by aucthoritee,” as was done in several 
later editions until 1578. (Then from 
1578 to 1584 no editions were printed, or 
at least no copies have come down to us.) 
But it is contended that this meant only 
episcopal authorization. But why then 
should this have been stated here for the 
first time, seeing that the version must 
have had episcopal authorization from 
the first, since, of the fifteen men known to 
have been employed upon it, eleven were 
bishops, three occupied other important 


ecclesiastical positions, while the whole 
work was under the superintendence of 
Archbishop Parker? But even though it 
could be proved that this meant only 
episcopal authorization, now for the first 
time published, from what has been said 
before about the powers of Convocation 
at that time, it is clear that such authori- 
zation was legal and therefore sufficient. 

By 1584, after Whitgift had become 
archbishop of Canterbury, we find what 
appears to be another step in advance in ° 
official recognition, the title-page of the 
folio edition of that year containing the 
words, “Of that translation authorized 
to be read in churches.” And with the 
beautiful folio edition of 1585 the 
authorization seems to be still more fully 
and explicitly stated, “Authorized and 
appointed to be read in Churches.” 
This line appears in the successive edi- 
tions up to 1602. Whether it was on 
the title-page of the last edition (1606) 
the writer is unable to say. 

A further evidence of the authoriza- 
tion of the Bishops’ Bible is the fact that 
it was intended to take the place of the 
Great Bible, which was plainly author- 
ized, having been copyrighted on No- 
vember 14, 1539, and ordered to be set 
up in churches by proclamation of King 
Henry VIII, May 6, 1541. That it was 
meant to take the place of the Great 
Bible is apparent from the fact that it 
was the work of ecclesiastical officials, 
including the Primate of all England. 
Then, too, the first rule that was to 
govern its preparation was: “To followe 
the Commune Englishe Translacion, 
vsed in the Churches and not to receed 
from yt but wher yt varieth mani- 
festlye from the Hebrue or Greke 
originall.” This shows that it was 
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meant to be a revision of the translation 
referred to, namely, the Great Bible. 
And, after the Bishops’ Bible was 
printed and officially recognized, the 
Great Bible ceased to be printed, the last 
edition being by Cawood in 1569. This 
was one year after the first edition of the 
Bishops’ Bible and two years before its 
indorsement by Convocation. The cor- 
respondence of the time on the subject 
also indicates that it was meant to take 
the place of the Great Bible. The 
Bishops’ Bible was thus considered as the 
official successor to the Great Bible, and 
therefore as inheriting all its rights. 
And even though the Queen had not 


publicly sanctioned, nor Parliament . 


formally indorsed, it, its authorization 
by Convocation, as before stated, was in 
law official, without any further civil 
authorization. 

So, in like manner, as before made 
plain, the version of 1611 was to take the 
place of this authorized Bishops’ Bible, 
which now ceased to be printed; and 
therefore it inherited all the rights and 
privileges of that version. An evidence 
of this is seen in the fact that in the 
revised Prayer-Book of 1662 the Epistles 
and Gospels and other extracts generally, 
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except the Psalms and Commandments 
and part of the Communion Service, 
were taken from the version of 1611. 
This revised Prayer-Book was adopted 
and subscribed by- the clergy of both 
houses of Convocation, December 20, 
1661; and in the spring of 1662, it was 
adopted by Parliament in the Act of 
Uniformity, receiving the royal assent 
on May 1g. This shows that the version 
of 1611, now officially used in the Prayer- 
Book, was regarded as having as full 
authorization as had its authorized 
predecessors, the Bishops’ version and 
the Great Bible. And indeed this action 
on the Prayer-Book may be considered as 
a further authorization of at least those 
parts of the version of 1611 used therein. 


Our conclusion, therefore, is that the 
sum of the evidence, from the history of 
its projection, from the history of its 
execution, from the book itself—its title- 
page, etc., and from its succession to the 
previous authorized version, is abun- 
dantly sufficient to prove that the ver- 
sion of 1611 of our English Bible is fully 
entitled to the time-honored names, 
“King James’s Version” and the “Au- 
thorized Version.” 
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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON THE 
RELIGION OF THE HEBREWS AND 
MODERN SCHOLARSHIP 
J. M. POWIS SMITH 

The historical view of Hebrew religion is now accepted by practically all scholars. 
Whether it be right or wrong, it must be reckoned with by every intelligent Bible student. 
It is not sufficient to denounce it vehemently without knowing what it really is; nor is 
it creditable to pose as its advocate with no real conception of its significance. Friend 
and foe alike must study to become intelligently familiar with the method, spirit, and 
results of this school of interpretation. No honest seeker after truth dare ignore it. 
The course here begun offers an excellent opportunity to all who feel the need of fuller 
acquaintance with the modern interpretation of Old Testament religion. 

. All readers in this course are requested to see that their names are enrolled as such 


at the office of the Institute. 


In this and three succeeding studies 
it is proposed to survey the religion of 
the Old Testament from the point of 
view of some representatives of the 
modern school of historical interpreta- 
tion. The outstanding aim of modern 
scholarship in this field is to arrive at a 
full understanding and appreciation of 
Hebrew religion as a historical product. 
Former generations of scholars have 
approached the Old Testament from 
other points of view, seeking to secure 
from it information and guidance for 
the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment for example, or endeavoring to 
find in it facts and guidance in the 
construction of a theological system. 
The modern scholar has no such ulterior 
motive; he studies the Old Testament 
for its own sake. He desires to know 
precisely what the religious ideas and 
ideals of the Hebrew were and what were 
the influences that went into the formula- 
tion of those ideas and ideals. He wishes 


to trace the origin and growth of Hebrew 
religion, watching its modification and 
expansion from generation to genera- 
tion and entering into lively sympathy 
with its makers in the various vicissi- 
tudes through which they were forced 
to pass in the making. 

For convenience’ sake the four studies 
will be arranged as follows: (1) A Gen- 
eral Survey of Hebrew Religion; (2) The 
Religion of the Prophets; (3) Messianic 
and Eschatological Thought; (4) Modern 
Estimates of the Old Testament. The 
books required for the studies are: 


A. B. Davidson, The Theology of the Old 
Testament. 

K. Budde, The Religion of Israel to the Exile. 

T. K. Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after 

K. Marti, The Religion of ihe Old Testament: 
Its Place Among the Religions of the Nearer 
East. 

A. C. Welch, The Religion of Israel under the 
Kingdom. 
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W. H. Bennett, The Religion of the Post- 
Exilic Prophets. 

R. H. Charles, A Critical History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, in 
Judaism, and in Christianity (2d ed.). 

George Adam Smith, Modern Criticism and 
the Preaching of the Old Testament. 

J. P. Peters, The Old Testament and the New 
Scholarship. 

A. W. Vernon, The Religious Value of the 
Old Testament in the Light of Modern 
Scholarship. 

W. G. Jordan, Biblical Criticism and Modern 
Thought, or the Place of the Old Testament 
Documents in the Life of To-day. 


I. A General Survey of Hebrew 
Religion 

In taking up A. B. Davidson’s 
Theology of the Old Testament, we are 
dealing with the work of one of the 
greatest of Scottish teachers. He lived 
and taught at a time of transition, when 
the older view of the Bible was breaking 
down and the newer view was being 
worked out and formulated. This char- 
acteristic of the period is reflected in 
all of his work and especially in this 
volume. The titles of the succeeding 
chapters read like a list of subjects from 
a treatise on systematic theology. We 
are asked to study such themes as “the 
doctrine of God,” “the divine nature 
and attributes,” “the doctrine of man,” 
“sin,” “redemption,” “atonement,” and 
“immortality.” This means that the 
author brings to the Old Testament a 
theological scheme and calls upon the 
Old Testament for contributions to the 
filling-out of the scheme. The better 
way would have been to allow the Old 
Testament itself to suggest the frame- 
work within which the picture of its 
religious life should be set. 
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Professor Davidson clearly recognizes 
that the Old Testament does not con- 
tain a system of theology, but rather a 
congeries of religious conceptions, beliefs, 
hopes, and aspirations. It is a practical 
book, not a theoretical one.. Hence the 
only legitimate way to present the re- 
ligious life of the Old Testament is in 
the form of a history of the religion of 
Israel. But in order to write a history 
it is necessary that our sources of in- 
formation be carefully arranged in 
chronological order and critically used. 
Davidson, however, is hesitant as to the 
possibility of definitely dating much 
of the Old Testament literature. Hence 
he satisfies himself with arranging it in 
a few great groups which succeed each 
other chronologically and leaves the 
questions of chronological order within 
the respective groups to a large extent 
open. 

It is on the side of rooting the religion 
of Israel in the thought and life of the 
times that Davidson is least satisfactory. 
As a matter of fact the religious life of 
the Hebrews was a part of their whole 
life, or rather it was their whole life 
looked at from the religious point of 
view. Now the life of Israel was sub- 
ject to great and ever-recurring fluctua- 
tions. The whole trend of that life was 
largely dependent upon and involved 
in the larger life of the oriental world 
to which it belonged. It is impossible 
to understand the religion of Israel aright 
apart from full recognition of the way 
in which politics and religion were one 
and inseparable and constant attention 
to the stream of influences continually 
flowing through Israel from the world 
without. Davidson’s Israel is repre- 
sented as though it and God were the 
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only occupants of the universe. Its 
religious experience was wrought out 
in a vacuum. 

Davidson’s treatment of the chapter 
on “The Divine Nature” is a fair 
example of his method and point of 
view, with their limitations. He pro- 
ceeds first to set forth the views of the 
Old Testament as to how God may be 
known; he then discusses the essence 
and the attributes of God, his unity, the 
sole God-head of Jehovah in later 
prophecy, and his personality and 
spirituality. This is all treated in the 
way of abstract exposition of the content 
of Scripture bearing upon these themes. 
There is no recognition of stages of de- 
velopment; nor is there any attempt 
at discovering the causes which led to 
the growth of these conceptions. Yet 
no biblical idea offers greater opportunity 
for a study in development than does 
the conception of God. Starting with 
the thought of Jehovah as one among 
many gods they finally came to regard 
him as the only God and that as the 
result of a historical process that was 
full of romance and tragedy. 

Davidson’s work is thus lacking in a 
genuinely historical method and point 
of view which would give coherence to 
the entire study and vitalize it. But in 
many a discussion of an isolated topic, 
he delights us with his penetrating 
insight and his sympathetic appreciation. 
His work would doubtless have measured 
up more nearly to our expectation had 
he lived to edit it completely from the 
standpoint won in his later years and 
to prepare it for final printing. 

Totally different from Davidson in 
their approach to the subject are the 
two series of “American Lectures on 


the History of Religion” by Karl Budde 
and T. K. Cheyne. In The Religion of 
Israel to the Exile, Budde offers a very 
interesting and suggestive sketch of the 
religious life of Israel from the days of 
Moses to the age of Deutero-Isaiah. 
His work falls into six chapters, viz., 
(r) Origin of the Yahweh-Religion; 
(2) Yahweh and his rivals; (3) Priests, 
Prophets, Kings: The Champions of 
Yahweh; (4) The Foreign Powers and 
the Written Prophecy of the Northern 
Kingdom; (5) The Religion of Yahweh 
in Judah in Conflict with the World- 
Power; (6) The Collapse of Judah and 
the Bases of its Re-establishment. This 
outline promises well. It reveals a 
distinctly historical point of view. It 
links up the religious experience with 
its political and social environment and 
makes it possible to consider their 
mutual relationship. 

Budde’s first main proposition is that 
Israel borrowed its God, Yahweh, from 
the Kenites, among whom Moses had 
learned of him during his residence with 
Jethro at Sinai. This view, not-new 
with Budde, but given greater currency 
by this book, has come to be widely 
accepted among scholars. Budde’s con- 
tribution to this Kenite hypothesis was 
his contention that the wonderful ethi- 
cal development of the Hebrew religion 
is to be traced to the fact that Israel 
deliberately chose its God at Sinai and 
so enlisted its will upon the side of 
religion. Other peoples had taken their 
religion from the preceding generations 
of their own people, drinking it in with 
their mothers’ milk. But Israel de- 
liberately turned away from its old 
gods and gave itself to the service of 
Yahweh, a new god. Before we resign 
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ourselves too easily to this explanation, 
it might be well to enquire whether or 
not Israel was the, only people that 
forsook its old gods and deliberately 
took up with new ones. Furthermore, 
can the nature of so complex a thing as 
a great religion be explained ordinarily 
by quite so simple a cause ? 

Budde then traces the struggle that 
set in at once upon the entry into 
Canaan between Yahweh, the god of 
the invader, and the Baalim, the gods 
of the inhabitants. This is one of the 
most valuable parts of the book. It 
shows how two different types of cul- 
ture were now brought face to face and 
how the lower stage was forced to go 
to school to the higher. The culture 
of the nomad could not persist in an 
agricultural domain. Israel rapidly 
learned from Canaan. But culture and 
religion were indissolubly united. 
Hence in learning Canaanitish culture, 
Israel was in imminent danger of losing 
Yahweh. How could Israel take up 
farming industries and ignore the patron 
gods of those industries? The tempta- 
tion toward the complete acceptance of 
Baalism, along with and as a part of 
the culture of Canaan was almost irre- 
sistible. But here came in the work of 
the prophets in particular. They stood 
forth as uncompromising champions 
of Yahweh over against the Baalim. 
The struggle between the religious con- 
ceptions and ideals of the desert and the 
corresponding customs and institutions 
of the Baalistic Canaanites was arduous 
and long. The result was complete 
victory for neither side. Yahweh held 
the field of battle finally; but he did so 
only by gradually taking to himself very 
largely of the ideas and functions form- 
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erly associated with and exercised by the 
Baalim. 

This is indicative of the spirit and 
method of Budde’s work throughout. 
It shows admirable historical method 
and ability to present vividly and clearly 
the great issues involved. We might 
wonder, at the present time, whether or 
not the situation in Canaan was quite 
as clear-cut and definitely outlined as 
Budde conceived it. It now looks as 
though incoming Israel had to meet and 
reckon with not only Baalistic Canaan- 
ites, but also earlier groups of Israelites 
who had preceded them into Canaan 
and been living there for generations. 
Did these earlier settlers serve Yahweh 
or Baal? What was their attitude 
toward their brethren of more recent 
arrival? Were they helpful in the 
struggle with Baalism or did they seri- 
ously complicate the problem ? 

Cheyne’s Jewish Religious Life after 
the Exile takes up the subject where 
Budde left it. Owing to the uncertainty 
attaching to the time of the origin of 
much of the post-exilic literature, Cheyne 
does not carry through a chronological 
survey of post-exilic religion. The first 
two lectures are chronologically ordered, 
being given to the “Religious Life in 
Judaea before the Arrival of Nehemiah,” 
and “The Reconstitution of the Jewish 
and the Samaritan Communities.” The 
remaining four deal with certain phases 
of Judaism in a general way, viz., (1) 
Jewish Religious Ideals; (2) Jewish 
Wisdom; (3) Orthodox and Heretical 
Wisdom, and (4) Judaism: Its Power 
of Attracting Foreigners; Its Higher 
Theology; Its Relation to Greece, 
Persia, and Babylon. 


Cheyne’s exposition of Jewish religion 
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shows that the post-exilic period was 
an age of constant struggle and trial. 
The religion of the age was wrought out 
in the. furnace of affliction. Opposition 
and persecution made zealots of the 
Jews. The greater the discouragements 
became, the stronger grew their faith. 
On the basis of any proper treatment 
of the period, this general situation will 
be found to be true. Some questions 
that will confront the thoughtful reader 
of Cheyne are (1) What basis is there 
for his chronological assignment of the 
literary sources? Is it not to a consider- 
able extent an arbitrary procedure? 
Would a different assignment materially 
affect the results? (2) Is the concep- 
tion of the servant of Yahweh as the 
personified prophets and idealists of the 
age defensible? (3) Is Cheyne right 
in recognizing the influence of Baby- 
lonian, Persian, and Greek thought upon 
the development of Judaism? Has he 
given sufficient credit to these influ- 
ences? Are these the only foreign 
sources of influence to be recognized? 
Few books on Hebrew religion are so 
provocative of thought and question as 
this group of lectures. 

Marti’s Religion of the Old Testament 
possesses the advantage of being a histori- 
cal presentation of the entire course of 


“the growth of Hebrew religion written 


by one man. The scheme of organiza- 
tion is simple and suggestive. The 
religion of the Hebrews is studied in its 
four main stages of development, viz., 
(1) the Religion of the Nomad; (2) the 
Religion of the Farmer; (3) the Religion 
of the Prophets; (4) the Religion of 
the Law. The treatment is through- 
out little more than a suggestive out- 
line. Following along the same line as 


Budde, he emphasizes much the sharp 
distinction between the religion of the 
desert and that of the Canaanitish 
farm. The God of the former is natu- 
rally a much more simple deity than 
the God of the latter. The ethics of the 
desert are likewise much less complex 
and more primitive than the ethics of 
the cultured regions and peoples. The 
simple ritual of the desert becomes 
much more elaborate and splendid in 
Canaan. The prophets sticking closely 
to the simple austere conceptions of the 
desert insisted upon an ethical concep- 
tion of God and of duty which was in 
deadly opposition to the standards of 
Baalism. The law gathered up the 
ideals of the prophets and standardized 
them, making them statutory and obliga- 
tory upon all. The spirit of prophetic 
religion passed away. Ritualistic re- 
quirements were now elevated to the 
same plane with moral and spiritual 
ideals. Particularistic and exclusive 
conceptions gained full sway. 

We may ask whether or not the vari- 
ous stages of the religion were so clearly 
differentiated one from the other in 
character and so sharply separated in 
time, as Marti supposes. Was not the 
transition from one to the other more 
gradual, almost imperceptible? Did 
not prophetic and priestly conceptions 
of religion run alongside of each other 
from the beginning to the end? Is 
enough attention bestowed upon the 
question of foreign influences during the 
exilic and post-exilic periods ? 

Books of value for further study are: 
E. Kautzsch, article “The Religion of 

Israel,” in Hastings, Dictionary of the 

Bible, Vol. V. 

A. Duff, Old Testament Theology (2 vols.). 
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C. Piepenbring, Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment 


G. B. Gray, The Divine Discipline of Israel. 

W. E. Addis, Hebrew Religion to the Estab- 
lishment of Judaism under Ezra. 

C. G. Montefiore, Lectures on the Origin and 
Growth of Religion as Illustrated by the 
Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. 

H. Schultz, Old Testament Theology (2 vols.). 


The more recent contributions to the 
study of Hebrew religion are, unfortu- 
nately for our purpose, in German. For 
those who can read them a few titles are 
added here: 

B. Stade und A. Bertholet, Biblische Theo- 
logie des Alten Testament (2 vols.). 

This is th presentati 
of a strictly a 
standpoint. 

Ed. Kénig, Geschichte der alttestamentliche 
Religion. 

A conservative representation of the 
modern viewpoint. 

Ernst Sellin, Die alttestamentliche Religion 
im Rahmen der andern altorientalischen. 


A brief sketch, equally conservative 
with Kénig, but admitting a large share 
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of oriental influence upon Hebrew 
thought. 

B. Baentsch, Altorientalische und israel- 
itische Monotheismus. 

A concise presentation of a complete 
reconstruction of the historical conception 
of Hebrew religion, obtained largely by 
supposing that the Hebrews were the 
religious heirs of Babylonia. 

Some topics for further consideration 
are here appended. What was the con- 
tribution to Hebrew religion, if any, of 
the various peoples with whom Israel 
was successively brought into close rela- 
tionship, viz., Egyptians, Canaanites, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, and 
Greeks? Is religion a function of cul- 
ture? Or, can religion remain un- 
affected by the civilization of which it 
forms a part? What was the outstand- 
ing, or differentiating, characteristic of 
Hebrew religion—faith in God, lofty 
ethical tone, undying hope, or conception 
of a world-mission? Was Hebrew re- 
ligious progress attained in any different 
way from that of modern times ? 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES USING 
THE ORIGIN AND TEACHING OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS" 


‘ The successful leader of a class must aim 
to accomplish five things: 

1. To gain a larger and more compre- 
hensive view of his subject than the 
members of the group whose work 
he is to direct. 

2. To master the material which the 
group is expected to study. 

3. To make characters and history live 


in the imagination of the members 
of the class. - 

4. To find ways of helping the members 
to report effectively upon their work 
and to digest and discuss it. 

5. To lead the members of the group to 
gain inspiration for higher living 
through their task and therefore to 
perform it joyfully and intelligently. 


«The suggestions relate to the first month’s work, the student’s material for which appeared 
in the Biblical World for September and may now be obtained in pamphlet reprints for use with 
classes. Address: THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, The University of Chicago. 
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In dealing with a subject so large and 
comprehensive as the “Origin and Teaching 
of the New Testament Books” it should be 
borne in mind that the majority of the 
members of a class may not be accustomed 
to taking large views of a subject nor to 
giving to it thorough study. Every effort 
should be made, therefore, to present the 
subject simply. A leader should feel at 
liberty to modify even the directions for 
study in individual cases. Especially will 
this be advisable in connection with the 
study of Paul’s letters. A full outline is 
given of each letter. By the help of this 
the parts of the letter that show most 
clearly why it was written can be selected 
by the leader and the reading confined to 
such portions, if the reading of the whole of 
the letter seems too great a task for each 
member. Many leaders make the mistake 
of expecting too thorough work and too 
great results, and, not receiving them, 
become discouraged. If a class can be 
inspired with an enthusiastic interest in the 
course, and can gain a little better apprecia- 
tion of the New Testament books from it, 
and a point of view from which these books 
should always be studied, a result well 
worth while will be accomplished, although 
it may not be all that a leader might desire 
or all that can be obtained in some cases. 

To adjust work to the caliber of a class is 
one of the arts of good teaching. 

If possible let each member of the class 
procure two copies of the New Testament 
and a good-sized blank book. As the study 
proceeds let every heading given in the 
directions for study be copied and under 
it pasted the scripture material. In the 
case of the letters the main heading may be 
copied and the subdivisions indicated in 
the margin of the notebook after the letter 
itself is pasted in. A student doing this 
will have a complete and chronological 
presentation of the New Testament books. 

Since one object of this course is to 
teach the student to use his Bible and to get 
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his knowledge at first hand from it, his 
reading of many books is not urged. Titles 
of a few volumes of the reference list are 
marked with an asterisk to indicate that 
they are enjoyable reading for the ordinary 
student. 

It usually requires more preparation on 
the part of a leader to present a subject 
simply, than to give back to a class all 
that he knows and has not fully digested. 
A leader should read widely in order to 
grasp his subject fully and then, maintain- 
ing a perspective, he should make his pres- 
entation extremely simple, touching only 
the main points of his picture, and care- 
fully avoiding confusion of the important 
and the less important. 

The suggestions given from month to 
month are designed to economize time by 
designating specific reading, by clarifying 
the historical background, and by providing 
special topics upon which members of the 
class may report, and other topics which 
may profitably form the basis of class 
discussions. 

As to reading, one must recognize that 
not all the problems of date and authorship 
in connection with the books of the New 
Testament have been solved, and different 
authors may not always agree in their 
solutions. The general positions taken in 
the course itself are those which seem to be 
most tenable, so far as scientific investiga- 
tion has yet proceeded. In dealing with a 
popular course such a position must be 
assumed, since it is of no advantage with 
the elementary student to enter into the 
arguments of the case. It should be kept 
continually in mind that the object to be 
accomplished by this course is to make 
those who study it appreciate the vigorous 
personalities of the men who wrote the 
New Testament books, the stimulating 
and troubled times in which they lived, 
the readjustments of their own beliefs 
which they were forced to make, the ex- 
ternal problems with which they grappled, 
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the characteristics of form and thought 
which were local and temporary, and the 
discovery of those mountain peaks of 
spiritual truth which constitute the price- 
less inheritance of the Christian church 
today. 


Programs for Class Work 


Two programs for each month are 
presented. Should more than two meetings 
a month be desired, division of these pro- 
gtams may easily be made. 


Program I 

Leader: Palestine in the First Century. 
The Pharisees. The Death of Jesus. 

Members: (1) Paul’s early home, edu- 
cation, and activities as a zealous Pharisee. 
(2) Paul’s conflict with the early Christians 
and active persecution. (3) Paul’s vision 
of Christ, and enthusiastic allegiance to 
his cause (use all accounts). (4) Paul’s 
pre-Antiochian ministry, inner struggles, 
and outer opportunity and opposition. 

Leader and members: (1) Discussion of 
the outline “Periods of Christian History” 
and then of the Chart: “Books Arranged 
in Classes Chronologically.” Compare with 
this the arrangement in the New Testa- 
ment. (2) A preliminary map study of 
Paul’s world. 


Program IT 

Leader: Paul’s world considered from 
the political, social, and religious point of 
view. 
Members: (1) The Christians in Antioch 
under Paul and Barnabas; evangelistic 
methods; missionary spirit of the church 
in Antioch and the attitude of the Jerusalem 
Christians toward it. (2) The question of 
gentile obedience to the Jewish law and 
Paul’s position upon it. (3) Map study; 
the first journey which took Paul into 
Europe. (4) Paul’s purpose in writing 
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letters (illustrated by enumerations of 
some of the difficulties which arose in the 
churches at Thessalonica, and Galatia). 
(5)- Paul’s personal characteristics as ex- 
pressed in the letters to these churches. 

Subjects for discussion: (1) How vital 
was Paul’s great problem of Law versus 
Faith? (2) Has the modern church its 
problems? What are some of them? 
Who is solving them ? 

REFERENCE READING 

*Wrede, The Origin of the New Testament, 
Preface, Introduction, and chap. i (brief and 
not technical, suitable for popular reading); 
Moffatt, An Introduction to the Literature of 
the New Testament, selections from pp. 1-130 
(“International Theological Library,” compre- 
hensive, technical); Julicher, An Introduction 
to the New Testament, chapter on Paul, pp. 32- 
102; Gregory, The Canon and Text of the New 
Testament, Introduction and chap. i (exceedingly 
interesting, not too technical); Moore, The 
New Testament in the Christian Church, chap. i; 
Morrison, The Jews under Roman Rule; 
*Mathews, New Testament Times in Palestine; 
*Burton, Handbook on the Life of Paul, Intro- 
ductions to Letters; Burton, The Records and 
Letters of the Apostolic Age, text of the New 
Testament exclusive of the Gospels; Stevens, 
The Messages of Paul, pp. 1-167; *Stevens, The 
Epistles of Paul in Modern English; Scott, 
The Apologetic of the New Testament, Lecture 3; 
Lake, The Earlier Epistles of Paul; Peake, 
Introduction to the New Testament, chaps. i-iv; 
von Soden, Early Christian Literature, pp. 1-71; 
*Bacon, The Making of the New Testament, 
pp. 1-79 (a popular treatment); Lives of Paul, 
by Farrar, Gilbert, *Stalker, Wrede, *Bird; 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, articles on 
Paul the Apostle, Law in the New Testament, 
(1), Epistle, 2 (6), I Corinthians, II Corinthians, 
Galatians, Epistle to Galatians, I, II, Epistle to 
Thessalonians. 

No one leader is likely to use all of the 
books and articles in the preceding list, but a 
large variety is suggested on the supposition 
that some of them will be available. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


The Moral Sense of Present-Day 
America 

In an article published in the American 
Journal of Sociology for July, under the title 
“The New England Conscience,” Louis 
Wallis declares that the moral energy of our 
Puritan forefathers is neither dead nor sleep- 
ing, but that it stands at the basis of the 
national character, and is now struggling to 
adjust itself to the ethical demands of today. 
Our moral sense is trying to work amid the 
new atmosphere created by the social revo- 
lution of the last twenty years. 

There has been a change from individual- 
istic to sociological ways of thinking which 
has put its mark on every side of American 
life. In politics, twenty years ago, popular 
attention was concentrated upon individuals 
and their doings; but now the cry is for 
“social justice.” In the field of industry, 
the successful man was formerly given all the 
credit for his success; but now it is more and 
more perceived that wealth is a social 
creation in which the individual counts less 
than was once taken for granted. In 
religion, twenty years ago, the gospel of 
personal salvation was at the front; but 
now, the higher criticism, by its emphasis 
upon morality and conscience, is revealing 
the social basis of the Hebrew-Christian 
religion; and the “social gospel” is claiming 
attention. We are learning that the differ- 
ent social problems, in their deeper analysis, 
are parts, or phases, of one fundamental 
social problem which refuses to be cut up 
into sections and solved piecemeal. 

In the midst of this new social atmos- 
phere, the New England conscience is trying 
to find itself. Our new sociological insight 
has not yet disposed of the superstition that 
the uninstructed conscience is fully equipped 
unto all good works. Morality in its con- 
ventional forms is perplexed and baffled by 
the social problem, and utters no command- 


ing message. America has ceased to pro- 
duce leaders whose chief emphasis falls upon 
“the individual” in the campaign against 
sin. The moral teacher and censor of 
twenty years ago cannot get his former hear- 
ing. We are struggling with the fact that 
the problem of “great wealth” raises the 
whole subject of the social system in which 
wealth is made; and the discussion which is 
now going on brings into debate the cate- 
gories of property in capital and land which 
lie at the foundation of all business. 

While we have big problems to solve, the 
conscience of the people is more fully awake 
than ever. We are moving into a new 
period in which the question is not whether 
America is to be controlled by radicalism or 
by conservatism, but: Shall radicalism be 
controlled by sanity or by insanity? The 
force of conscience is like that of steam in 
the locomotive, which is guided by the logic 
of the engine’s mechanism and by the 
intelligence of the engineer. Conscience, 
like steam, is a good servant but a bad 
master. America today has reached the 
turning of the ways. It has plenty of the 
propelling force of conscience; and it has 
also a new and unused stock of social 
insight. The immediate future will depend 
upon the intelligence with which our leaders 
teach us to apply our insight to our con- 
science. 


Jesus Christ the Leader of the Ages 
“Forward with Christ,” not “Back to 
Christ,” should be the watchword of the 
modern Christian if he believes in the per- 
manent leadership of Christ. So writes 
Professor Arthur C. McGiffert, of the Union 
Theological Seminary, in the July Hibbert 
Journal. The great purpose of religion, he 
says, is to give men faith in the future as 
they look and labor for better things to - 
come. Christianity, old as it seems, is still 
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but young; and neither our fathers nor we 
have seen or known all that is yet to be. 

Instead of being a wholly new thing, 
Christianity is part of the forward-looking 
process which gave Judaism to the world. 
We have no warrant from Jesus in drawing 
a sharp line between the Old and the New 
Testaments. It is no new faith that he 
taught, and no new church he founded. 
He lived and died within the field of Jewish 
loyalty, steeped in the traditions of his race, 
proud of its heritage, devoted to its ideals. 
Had his people heeded his message, there 
would have been no distinct Christian 
movement. 

But when Judaism would have none of 
him, his figure was made the center of an 
independent cult. The apostle Paul, seek- 
ing escape from his corrupt nature, found in 
the risen Christ a redeemer from flesh, and 
sin, and death. In this experience of Paul, 
the new faith was born; and as a result of 
his labors, a new religion took its place 
among the great religions of the world. 

Judaism, like most religions of antiquity, 
was a state affair. Religion and patriotism 
were synonymous. Only as a member of 
the chosen race, could the individual 
enjoy the favor of God and enter into com- 
munion with him. 

On the other hand, Jewish as it was, the 
religion of Jesus was at heart the assertion 
of personal religion as distinguished from 
merely external, formal, public, and national 
religion. This character Christianity bore 
for many a day. With the breaking-down 
of national barriers, and the disappearance 
of racial customs and prejudices within the 
one, great, Roman empire, individualism 
was fast taking the place of nationalism. 
Religion was ceasing to be a merely state 
affair, and was more and more called upon 
to meet personal needs hitherto little felt. 
Into this situation, Christianity was ab- 
ruptly thrown, and found it altogether 
congenial. 

But the tendency of all institutions is to 
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grow stereotyped. Whether against exter- 
nal foes or internal nonconformists, every 
community instinctively organizes and arms 
itself to prevent its own disintegration and 
destruction. The Christian church was no 
exception to this rule. Thus Christianity 
became, in its turn, what Judaism and 
many another religion had been before it, a 
public and formal cult, with fixed orders of 
worship, rules of conduct, and formulae of 
belief. The national character which it 
lacked in the beginning, it finally acquired 
through its establishment in the fourth cen- 
tury as the state religion of the empire. 

The dominance which the Catholic 
church finally attained over the peoples and 
nations of western Europe was due not so 
much to its Christianity as to its Romanism. 
Not the ideals of Jesus, but of Rome, were 
realized in this development. Roman abso- 
lutism, Roman’ genius for gevernment, 
Roman law were exhibited in it and com- 
manded assent by their very masterfulness. 
In becoming a public cult, and particularly 
in fulfilling the external and formal function’ 
of a state religion, Christianity departed far 
from its original purpose, The religious life 
of the Christian church in the later days of 
the Roman empire and throughout the 
greater part of the Middle Ages was largely 
pagan in its essence, rather than Christian. 

And yet it was not wholly so. Over and 
over again we catch glimpses of lives domi- 
nated by the principles of Jesus and molded 
by his experience. All the great religious 
revivals of the Middle Ages were due wholly 
or in large part, to the influence of his figure. 
Always the re-discovery of Jesus meant the 
re-birth of Christianity. 

In many cases the church, with a natural 
instinct of self-preservation, distrustful of 
all disintegrating tendencies, summarily 
crushed its ‘seers and prophets, and one 
after another devout soul seeking his own 
way of living his own religious life and 
meeting his own religious needs suffered 
martyrdom for his faith. — 
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But the church has not always been so 
blind. The standing witness to its wisdom 
and tolerance is monasticism. Nearly all 
the important reformations in the history of 
the church began in monasticism. Bene- 
dict, Hildebrand, St. Bernard, St. Francis of 
Assisi, Martin Luther, one after another of 
the great innovators to whom Christianity 
owes much of its progress, matured in 
cloistral retirement the principles which 
were later to stir the Christian world and 
modify the course of history. Christianity 
has always been the vital faith of individ- 
uals, and not merely a public or national 
cult. 

Being the religion of many men of many 
minds, a personal affair rather than merely a 
public and formal cult, is Christianity, then, 
to be viewed only as a chaos of diversities 
and contradictions? As a matter of fact, 
with all the variety there is a real and con- 
tinuing unity suggested by its very name. 
The figure of Jesus Christ, made by the 
apostle Paul the foundation of the new faith, 
has retained ever since, if not always a 
dominant, at any rate a prominent place in 
it. The unity thus given to Christianity is 
a vital rather than a formal unity. Jesus 
Christ brings to those who believe in him the 
inspiration of an ideal, and invites them to 
that which they count the best. And be- 
cause, like the world itself, Christianity is 
living, not dead—growing, not stationary— 
the motto “Back to Christ,” which has 
formed the war-cry of many of the older 
reformations, is out of place. History 
justifies us in saying that no backward- 
facing movement or institution can perma- 
nently serve this constantly changing world 
of today and tomorrow. 


The Prospects of Christianity 


Can Christianity come to terms with 
the awakening self-consciousness of modern 
civilization, with its vast equipment of new 
scientific knowledge, and animated for the 
first time by ideals which are not borrowed 
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from classical or Hebrew antiquity? This 
absorbing and vital question of today’s 
church is taken up in the Harvard Theo- 
logical Review for July, by Rev. Stewart 
Means, rector of St. John’s Church, New 
Haven, in a thoughtful paper under the 
title “The Future of Religion.” 

The future of Christianity will be deter- 
mined very largely by forces which are even 
now operating upon it and shaping its 
course. It is no exaggeration to say that 
no other two ideas or forces have had so 
much influence in the last hundred years 
or so as Democracy and Science. Whether 
one likes or dislikes them, it cannot be 
disputed that no other ideas have had 
such a vital influence as these. 

Every social disturbance, every national 
movement, every theoretical discussion of 
the great problems of civilization is in- 
fluenced by this democratic idea. The 
political institutions of Europe have been 
transformed by democracy. Its growth 
is one of the mysteries of history. When 
it has been resisted, revolution has in- 
variably followed. It is the most dissolving 
force ever brought to bear upon old institu- 
tions. It breaks into the inertia of the 
Orient. It seems to work with the relent- 
lessness of a physical law. 

When we look at history frankly, with- 
out personal or party prejudice, we see 
that the vast mass of Christian institutions 
have been anti-democratic in their origin. 
That is, they rest upon privilege. All 
religious institutions follow the type pre- 
sented by the social development of the 
age in which they arise. In the history 
of Western Europe, Christianity was at 
first the religion of the governing classes, 
with the cities as its centers. When the 
country folk were christianized, they were 
therefore drawn into a church already 
based on aristocracy. As a_ historical 
organization (but not necessarily as a 
spiritual institution) the church has seemed 
for many centuries to be on the anti- 
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democratic side of human affairs; and with 
the rise of the new social order, the dis- 
establishment of every church in Europe 
seems inevitable. 

The real problem of the church is not 
to win the rich or fashionable but to get 
hold of the common people. The problem 
of presenting religion to a large, free, and 
to a great extent unintelligent democracy 
has never before been attempted by the 
Christian church. 

The influence of science in shaping the 
future of Christianity is equally potent, 
but not so objective. Far removed from 
the turbulent life of the democratic millions, 
the progress of knowledge goes quietly on. 
Since the time when Copernicus destroyed 
the old cosmology, the new science has been 
creating a new world and a new mind in 
that world. It is the method of science, 
rather than its results, and the conceptions 
upon which it rests, that are most signifi- 
cant for theology and religion. In its 
sweep and operation, the scientific spirit 
has many resemblances to the democratic, 
and works unconsciously for the same ends. 
It recognizes no sacred preserves, and has 
invaded the territory hitherto jealously 
guarded by the ecclesiastic and theologian. 
It refuses to believe that any class of men 
is endowed with miraculous powers, or has 
special authority to speak the mind of 
God. Religion has become the study, not 
alone of the theologian, but of the historian, 
the psychologist, and the philosopher. 

In the eyes of many, the whole tendency 
of these two forces appears ominous and 
burdened with disaster. The whole move- 
ment and process seem critical, negative, 
and destructive. But much abides. A 
period of great change in history always 
means advance and progress when it is 
the result of such a vigorous and energetic 
movement in the world’s life as that going 
on around us. 

The broad basis of democratic self- 
consciousness is a firmer foundation for 


social order than the narrow support of 
the most intelligent aristocracy. In the 
case of science, there is added to the com- 
munity a great class of thoughtful and 
cultivated minds. Both science and democ- 
racy assume the necessity of freedom, which, 
in turn, sharpens and emphasizes the con- 
sciousness of personality. Christianity has 
not escaped the influence of this vast 
scientific movement. One result which is 
of supreme interest is the new conception 
of the character and person of Christ. He 
stands out now more clearly, in the sim- 
plicity of his moral and spiritual power, 
than ever before. His message comes 
clear and straight, answering to the deepest 
needs of man’s nature. He stands before the 
soul that is swathed in the graveclothes 
of selfishness, sin, and death, bound 
hand and foot in the fetters of custom, 
tradition, and ignorance; and the clear 
voice, in calm and conquering tones, 
utters the command: “Loose him and let 
him go.” 


The Early Reformers and the Bible 


The idea that Calvin and Luther put 
an infallible Book in the place of an infal- 
lible Church is vigorously opposed by 
Professor George Jackson, in the London 
Quarterly Review for July. The view which 
he combats is treated as a kind of modern 
superstition which is based on the attitude 
and work of the dogmatic Protestant 
theologians who succeeded the early re- 
formers. If today’s Protestantism is to 
weather the storms which have burst upon 
it from all quarters of the intellectual 
heavens, it must be—says this writer—by 
a return to the principles which the Re- 
formers were the first to set forth in all 
the might of their simplicity. 

The Augsburg Confession of 1530, the 
most authoritative symbol of the Lutheran 
faith, contains no doctrine of Scripture; 
and the same is true of the Heidelberg 
Catechism of 1563. In Calvin’s Institutes, 
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out of eighty chapters only a few pages 
are devoted to the subject. Nevertheless, 
the writings of the early Reformers reveal an 
unmistakable attitude toward the Scrip- 
tures, and a way of using them, which were 
all their own. 

It is not in their work as translators, 
exegetes, or humanists that the distinctive 
services of the early Reformers to the Bible 
are to be found. It is rather in their sense 
of the significance of Scripture as a whole, 
and the new use of it which they made and 
which they vindicated in the experience of 
believing men. It is only as we remember 
that to the early Reformers the Bible was 
a means of direct, personal fellowship with 
God, that we can correctly understand in 
what sense they spoke of it as the Word 
of God. Later Protestantism has often 
identified the Bible with the Word of God. 
But this was not the position of the early 
Protestants. Luther and his  fellow- 
workers held that in the Bible as a whole, 
the purpose of God speaks to our spirits 
and attests itself to the hearts of men by 
its divine power. Early Protestantism 
virtually said, “Read for thyself, and as 
thou readest, if it be but with open mind 
and heart, the Divine Word shall verify 
itself. This is no matter for Pope or 
Council. It lies betwixt thyself and God. 


If thine own heart misgive thee, no word of 


man can make thee sure.” 

Having thus emphasized the general 
attitude of the early Reformers toward 
the Bible, it should not surprise us to dis- 
cover with what reverent freedom they 
turned the searchlight of criticism upon 
Scripture. All the leading Reformers admit 
errors in the Scriptures; but Luther goes 
beyond them all in the freedom with which 
he expresses himself on critical questions. 
What matters it, he asks, even though 
Moses did not write the Book of Genesis? 
The Book of Proverbs is a fine book, he 
declares; but neither it nor Ecclesiastes 
is the work of Solomon. The Books of 
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Kings are a hundred times better than 
the Books of Chronicles, and more to be 
preferred. The Book of Esther Judaizes 
too much. The Book of James is a right 
strawy epistle. Hebrews was not written 
by Paul, but by one who built on another’s 
foundation. And as for the Book of Revela- 
tion, Luther frankly says that he cannot 
detect any trace of its having been inspired 
by the Holy Ghost. It was his fearless 
confidence in the substance of Scripture 
which delivered him from that tenacity 
about trifles which has been the bane of the 
churches of Protestantism. 

It is a great descent to pass from the 
early Reformers to the seventeenth century. 
Compared with the Reformed symbols, 
the doctrinal formulas of the seventeenth 
century are harsh and stiff. They reveal 
rather the logical understanding than the 
glowing heart. It is true that this tend- 
ency was partly the result of polemic 
necessity. Protestantism was fiercely as- 
sailed from every side in the seventeenth 
century; and could hold its hard-won 
territory only at the cost of incessant 
vigilance. Temporarily, then, Protestant- 
ism fell back within the more familiar lines 
of Authority Religion, and over against 
an infallible Pope set up an _ infallible 
Book. 

Our need of early Reformation principles 
today is urgent if we are to deal truly with 
Scripture and with our Protestant freedom. 
We need these principles for the dispersing 
of the clouds of suspicion which still hang 
about the science of biblical criticism. The 
findings of honest and impartial inquiry 
cannot in any wise affect the authority 
with which the Bible speaks to the souls of 
men today. And it is by a return to the 
first principles of Protestantism that we 
can most effectually silence the taunts of 
our foes, and at the same time bring relief 
to the overburdened minds and hearts of 
many of our friends. So long as we find 
the ultimate authority of our religion 
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merely in a book which is objectively and 
mechanically infallible, just so long shall 
we be at the mercy of learned investigations 


which, by their very nature, are wholly 
beyond the reach of the vast majority of 
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MISSIONS 


The Social Emphasis in Christian 
Missions 

S. M. Zwemer in the July Moslem World 
makes a strong appeal for sympathy, kindly 
judgment, and the ministry of friendship to 
the Turks. Dire distress is the present lot 
of Turkey as a result of the late war, and 
though Moslem misrule and oppression have 
brought upon her the hatred of the world, yet 
individual Turks, and especially the lower 
classes, are people to win human love. 

So today in Turkey the Christian church 
is face to face with the challenge which is 
likely to put Christian loyalty and faith 


RELIGIOUS 


A Decade of Religious Education 

The last ten years have witnessed an 
awakening on the part of the people gener- 
ally to the importance of religious education 
as a prime factor in the national develop- 
ment. The phrase “religious education,” 
instead of meaning merely formal instruc- 
tion in religious history and literature, has 
come to signify in these later days personal 
development under religiously conceived 
social ideals. The aim of such education 
has also advanced until now the purpose of 
it is social competency and efficiency. The 
growth of personality, also, has been care- 
fully investigated, and men are coming to a 
new reverence for this aim, due to the educa- 
tional emphasis upon the growth of persons 
according to law. Moreover, the group 
consciousness of sacrificing devotion to 


in Jesus to the test. Will the church see 
the need and Levite-like pass by on the 
other side? Thousands in Turkey are 
mourning the loss of loved ones; orphans, 
widows, and exiles from Anatolia consti- 
tute an opportunity for Christians to show 
the real spirit of their religion. The time 


is here to emphasize more than ever the 


sociological note in Christianity in foreign 
missions rather than the theological, to 
recognize common brotherhood with the 


despised Turk. The present crisis calls 


for conquest only “by love and prayer and 
the pouring-out of tears and of blood.” 


EDUCATION 


religious education as a cause has emerged 
and is impelling men and women of all 
stations in life to give time and money and 
self for the advancement of this cause, 
resulting in marked practical improvements 
in the methods of this new field of human 
endeavor. 

So Dr. Henry F. Cope, secretary of the 
Religious Education Association, presents in 
the June issue of the magazine so named, a 
masterful survey of progress in this field 
during the last ten years. The Sunday 
school pre-eminently reflects this progess in 
the movements for trained teachers and 
graded curricula. Departments of teacher- 
training have vigorously prosecuted this 
work and large numbers of capable young 
people have been trained in educational 
science, in pedagogy and psychology, and 
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the Sunday school has been, and is today 
more than ever before being organized as an 
educational institution. 

Moreover, churches have come to inter- 
pret their work in terms of education, the 
Reformed church declaring: “In our 
denomination we have proclaimed our faith 
in educational religion and religious educa- 
tion.” So far have churches advanced, 
indeed, in the recognition of the educational 
function in the church that about seventy- 
five are at the present time employing 
trained directors of religious education. 

Theological seminaries also are an index 
of progress in this line, caring for the work 
of instruction in this phase of education by 
providing chairs and courses of religious 
education, the leading seminaries preparing 
specialists to lead this new endeavor. 
Likewise the home, public schools, and 
colleges and universities have all felt the 
impulse of progress here and are trying to 
add each its own peculiar contribution 
toward the solution of the common problem. 

The same is true also of the Christian 
Associations and the general social organi- 
zations and movements of the day. Such 
progress has been made that the term 
religious education is no longer of vague and 
uncertain meaning, but stands now “for a 
program of action in schools and churches, 
a characterization of an ideal type and a 
realizable quality of education and a 
method by which we hope to solve our most 
serious problems and realize our highest 
social hopes. . ... In the light of such 
progress who dare turn back or even doubt 
that the eternal purpose runs steadily for- 
ward and we needs must follow? Who 
seeing what yesterday’s toil and sowing has 
brought forward can count any cost too 
great for today’s service ?” 


The Bible for Latin America 


The Bible Society Record for August calls 
attention to the report of the Commission 
on Latin America at the recent World’s 
Sunday-School Convention in Switzerland. 
This report sets forth in a striking way the 
unique claims which Latin America has 
upon our evangelical churches for a better 
knowledge of the Bible. For while other 
countries all have their sacred books, South 
America has been in the control of a church 
which has, as far as possible, closed its 
Scriptures to the people. True, there are 
Roman Catholic translations of the Bible 
in both Spanish and Portuguese, and the 
Archbishop of Rio, the first cardinal in 
South America, commends this work, but 
in spite of this and other efforts to make the 
Bible accessible to the people much still 
remains to be done. The priests of the 
church were themselves for a long time 
ignorant of the Bible, have steadily dis- 
couraged the use of it by the people, and 
are only in very recent times yielding to the 
pressure of the demand for it brought about 
by Protestant missionary effort. Indeed, 
it may be said that if it were not for the 
work of Protestant missionaries in scatter- 
ing Bibles over this great country, the 
people of South America would today be 
without the Bible. 

The need of Latin America for the Bible 
is pathetic. Without this the vast material 
resources of the country, its rapid develop- 
ment, its wealth, knowledge, and power will 
simply mean further social tyranny and 
religious superstition. South America needs 
true religion and there is no greater mission- 
ary agency in Latin America than the Bible 
and no greater need than the circulation 
and study of it. 


BOOK NOTICES 


Mexico To-Day. By George B.Winton. New 
York: Missionary Education Movement, 
1913. Pp. x+235. 50 cents. 

itical igious pro! in Mexico can 

afford to neglect this book. It is packed with 
information about past and present conditions 
in that unhappy country. Chapter headings 
are: ‘“‘The Country and People”; “Political 
Evolution”; “Religions, Ancient and Modern”; 
“Social and Moral Inheritances”; ‘‘The Intel- 
lectual Awakening during the Nineteenth 
Century”; “The Protestant Movement.” The 
attitude of the author with regard to problems of 
the movement is practical and sane. To know 
the condition of Mexico, he says, to sympathize, 
to lend a hand in the work of education and in 
the spread of true religion, is far better than to 
criticize and to threaten her with armed inter- 
vention. 

The story of Mexico, as Mr. Winton tells it, 
is much like that which we meet in the history of 
the Hebrews, but with some of the conditions 
exactly reversed. The country was originally 
inhabited by native Indians, who lived in agri- 
cultural villages and held the soil on the basis of 
that primitive communism through which all 
races have to pass before attaining the status of 
“civilization.” This early condition of things 
was violently disturbed by the Spanish con- 
querors, who introduced the historic Roman 
cow gg ny with its law of private property in 

. Along with the gradual fusion of Span- 
iards and Indians, there went the reduction of 
communal property to an individualistic basis, 
until today the two original races have prac- 
tically disappeared; and we have the Mexican 
baa who are divided, not by distinctions of 
race, but along the lines of class. ‘‘Mexico’s 
greatest problem,” says our author, “‘is the land 

a very few people, and nearly all of it in very 

the situation is that so large a proportion of these 

great remains unimproved. These 
are 


taxed at a very low rate, especially 
i t 


involving foreign — have sought, and b 
various means have obtained, possession of m' 
land which had been community holdings of 
Indian villages. The Indians have always pre- 
ferred to retain the system of village communes 
in existence before the advent of the Spaniards. 
. ... These commu , lying mostly in 
the mountains . . . . are largely unfit for cul- 
tivation, and are kept for common pasturage 
and a fuel supply” (pp. 66, 67, 68). 
The foregoing paragraph gives a kind of 
shot of Mexican history, which only needs to 


supplemented by the names of a few national 
characters in order to bring it up to date. 
‘alist und 


Immigration. A World Movement and Its 
American Significance. By Henry Pratt 
Fairchild. New York: Macmillan, 1913. 
Pp. xii+455. $1.80. 

Mr. Fairchild’s volume is a good introduction 
to a great American problem which more and 
more touches all sides of our social life. The 
book is written in a clear style, is full of facts 
bearing on its theme, and has a bibliogra- 
phy. Pastors who wish to e a study of 


y. 

While the book is to be recommended as 
furnishing a good introduction to the pre- 
li and objective aspects of immigration, 
it can ly be taken as an authority on the 
inner, fundamental nature of the pac: and 
we cannot regard it as being in any sense final. 
The author speaks for a “sociological” treatment 
(p. vii and passim); but his idea of sociol 
seems to be mainly of the “practical” o 
which too often goes upon the tacit assumption 
that we are competent to form opinions upon 
special questions without having a groundwork 
of knowledge about the “social group” as a fact 
of history. The whole tendency of modern 
scientific sociology, as contrasted with the 
“practical” attitude ted by this book, 
is to emphasize that all special social problems 
are but oe of one underlying problem of 
“human tionships within the limits of the 

up.” 

Judged by this tendency, the present volume, 
in spite of its endeavor “‘to avoid that narrow- 
ness of which so easily 
writer on such a topic as immigration” (p. vi 
does not articulate its theme within the general 
perspective of social life, and leaves the impres- 
sion that its problem belongs mainly to the 
“expert.” For instance, the author seems to be 
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the capitalistic régime was finally con- 
solidated in its Madero is 
the idealist, who declared that the land belongs 
to the people, and that they ought to have it, and 
who was ae elected president to suc- 
ceed Diaz. Huerta is the conspirator who , 
in murder Madero, and who, 
ving seized reins of government, under- i 
takes to restore the system of Diaz. : i; 
Immigration in its moral an ous aspects 
will find the book to be useful. It does not pre- iM 
tend to be an exhaustive treatise; and, as its if 
subtitle indicates, it attempts to look at this WW 
American problem from a “world” point of He 
view. It approaches the subject historically 4 
the unimpro 
| 
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obsessed by the idea that much light is to be 
thrown on the immigration problem by “the 
ratio of men to land” which obtains either in 
the country from which, or to which, the stream 
of immigration goes. The phrase just quoted 
recurs again and again (pp. 6, 21, 38, 88, 146, 
303, 370, 381). In this connection the author 
refers adversely to Henry George (p. 7). While 
scientific investigators and economists have been 
right all along in dissenting from the a priori 
views of George, there is a residuum of truth in 
his doctrine which is ized more and more 


bearing on 

which writers like Mr. Fairchild are in danger of 
overlooking. Foreign laborers in the steel 
works of wey as shown by the now 
famous Pittsburgh Survey, are compelled to pay 
such high rent by land speculation that i 
cannot secure a healthful amount of light and 
air. Accordingly, the Pennsylvania legislature 
has recently passed a law by which cities of a 
class including Pittsburgh can tax land values at 
a rate double the rate on buildings, in order to 
break up the tendency to hold land out of use 
and overcrowd the territory actually in use. 
While Mr. Fairchild is right in saying that the 
“ratio of men to land is of extreme importance, 
and ought never to be neglected in the di i 

of any sociological or economic problem” (p. 
21), his method of dealing with immigration as 
affected by the ratio of men to land is too simple. 
Other factors than “ratio” enter into the land 
question. If, as in the Pittsburgh case, the 
ratio is artificially forced up by real estate 
speculation, Mr. Fairchild’s remedy of restricted 
immigration fails to meet the demands of the 
problem. 


The Call of the Christ. By Herbert L. 
Willett. New York: Revell, 1912. Pp. 
212. $1.00. 


The subtitle is, “‘A Study of the Challenge of 
Jesus to the Present Century.” The author 
emphasizes that there has been no moment in 
the history of the church when the call of Christ 
has been more imperi than now. But in 
some ways this in our day is of a different 
character from that which has heard in any 
earlier period. Formerly it was understood 
chiefly as a call to a form of doctrine, or to com- 
pliance with certain rites, or to membership in a 
particular organization. And there are still 
those who believe that Jesus requires of men 
assent to certain facts in his life, such as the 
virgin birth, the fulfilment of Old Testament 
prophecy in his ministry, the performance of 
miracles by him, etc. There are others who put 
the emphasis a certain doctrines which they 
derive from New Testament teachings, either 
those of Jesus himself, or those of the apostles. 
But all these are t of an obsolescent order 
of Christianity. are survivals of an earlier 


and cruder conception of the purpose of Jesus. 
Today, these features of the call of Christ are 
quite subordinate to other considerations which 
have come into view as the result of a more 
careful study of the character and program of 
Jesus. In our day, it more and more becomes 
clear that the commanding call of Christ is to 
himself—to his point of view, to his attitude 
toward God and man—and not to a belief in the 


The Crown of Hinduism. By J. N. Farquhar. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1913. 
Pp. 469. 7s. 6d. 

The author is literary secretary of the 
National Council of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of India and Ceylon. The book 
sets forth Christianity as the completion and 
crown of the Hindu social structure. It is one 
of the new studies inspired by the progressive 
missionary enthusiasm of today. The book 
attempts to discover and state as clearly as pos- 
sible what relation subsists between Hinduism 
and Christianity. While it is not an exhaustive 
account of Hinduism, it deals with most of its 

rominent features. Chapter titles are: ‘“‘The 
ndo-Aryan Faith,” “The Hindu Family,” 

“The Eternal Moral Order,” “The Divine Social 

Order,”’ “The Essentials of Hinduism,” “The 

Summit of Indian Thought,” “The Yellow 

Robe,” “The Work of Men’s Hands,” “The 

Great Sects,” “‘God with Us,” “The Religious 

ism.” The work is built on foundations 
laid by the great scholars who have ar 
the subject; and it embodies results of the 
author’s own, first-hand observation and re- 
search. The book will make a rather wide 
appeal, and will be useful both to advanced 
mission-study classes and to scholars who are 
interested in the subject from various points of 
approach. 


Methodism. By H. B. Workman. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1912. Pp. 
vii+133. $0.40. 


The small size and commonplace title of this 
book hide its real value and significance. It is 
a careful, though brief, study of eighteenth- 
century Christianity, in the light of the evan- 
gelical movement which came to a head in 
Wesleyanism. It is written, moreover, from the 
standpoint of the modern, scientific historian. 
It belongs to the “Cambridge Manuals of 
Science and Literature,”’ and is the work of the 
ge of the Westminster Training College. 

e author has tried, with a large measure of 
success, to put himself into the critical, but not 


facts of his career, nor in doctrines taught 
pr pot: Payee or by his apostles, nor in forms 
of worship, ordinance, or organization. This 
Ef present-day legislation, and which has a newer Christian view is expounded in the eight- 
il 
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unfriendly, position of the interested outsider, 
for whom ——- ly the volume is intended. 
There are five 


Methodism,” “The Theology and Polity of 
Methodism.” The little volume is one of the 
best short studies of church history that we have 
ever seen. It shows the vital’ relation of the 
subject to the economic and social environment 
in which Methodism arose and became a living 
power; and it will be as useful to students out- 
side of Methodism as to those who are attached 
to this branch of Christendom. A good 
bibliography is appended. 


Just Before the Dawn. The Life and Work 
of Ninomiya Sontoku. By R. C. Arm- 
strong. New York: Macmillan, 1912. 
Pp. xxi+273. $1.50. 


Another first-rate contribution to modern 
mission study. The book describes conditions 
in Japan just before the “‘age of enlightenment” 
whe tes been spreading all over the East. 
The introduction is an outline of early reforms 
and ethical thought in Japan. Part I is on the 
life of the sage whose name appears in the sub- 
title of the book. Parts II and III are on the 
teachings of the sage. The book is carefully 
done; and it will be of great interest, not only 
to students of missions, but to the general reader 
and to the scientific investigator who is tracing 
out the moral and religious evolution of man. 


Immigrant Forces. By William P. Shriver. 
New York: Missionary Education Move- 
ment, 1913. Pp.x+277. $0.50. 

The Missionary Education Movement of the 
United States and Canada is ata 
price absurdly low, a number of significant and 
valuable works on current questions, with 
reference to the religious bearing of these ques- 
tions. One of the best numbers thus far issued 
is the volume before us. The author has 
produced a work which has not only scientific 
value, but real, human sympathy. Some hint 
of its human aspects is found in the subtitle, 
views immigration not simply as a “problem, 
but as a “democratic” problem. While it 
presents no easy solution and has no ~ og 
program to urge, it has an atmosphere of sug- 
gestion which is calculated to inspire the stu- 
dent. The conclusion to which it gravitates is 
the problem of the 

ter immigrating, is very ly a matter o 
economic, class relations, bound up with the 
ever more-pressing question of wealth and 
poverty (pp. 70, 97, 168, 185, 199). The book 
deserves careful attention. 


The Modern Call of Missions. By James S. 
Dennis, D.D. New York: Revell, 1913. 
Pp. 340. $1.50. 


A number of articles contributed to various 
reviews and periodicals during the last few years 
are here brought together into a book which the 
in his calls a study in 

e larger of a great enterprise. Dr. 

Dennis ae published five volumes on 

the subject of missions; and this new treatise 

sketches the missionary movement at the points 

where it comes in contact with various other 

lines of human activity. Some of the chapter 
ings are: “ Missions and Diplomacy,” “ 

Missionary Factor in Colonial History,” “‘Com- 

merce and Missions,” “The Laymen’s Move- 

ment,” “The Hymnody of Modern Missions.” 

The book not enly informs, but kindles enthusi- 

asm; and it is worthy of a place in all libraries 

covering the subject. 

Christian Faith for Men of Today. By Ezra 
Albert Cook, Ph.D. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1913. Pp. xiii+260. 
$1.25. 


The author is a professor in the 

tional College of Canada, at Montreal. 
book is intended, not for professional readers, 
but for use in college classes, Y.M.C.A., Sunday 
school, and kindred organizations. It aims to 
present the essential truths of Christianity in 
orderly form, in non-technical language, in view 
of, and in harmony with, those elements of the 
scientific and religious thought of today which 
are generally ted by trained scholars. 
people in mind: first, young people who are in 
process of forming their conceptions of Chris- 
tianity; second, older members of the church, 
who have lately found occasion to consider 
whether some in their thought about 
religion are not for; lastly, persons of 
intelligence outside the church, who are under 
the oo that the church is not keeping up 
with the progress of thought in other spheres. 
Chapter titles are: “Is Christianity the Best 
Religion ?” ‘The Value of the Bible as a Written 
Revelation,’”’ to Use the Bible,’ ‘What 
Shall We Believe about God ?’’ “‘ Man, Sin, and 
Salvation,” “What Shall We Believe about 

esus ?”’ ‘What Shall We Believe about the Last 

hings and the Future Life?” ‘‘How Shall We 
Cultivate and Express the Best Faith ?” 


Wheel-Chair Philosophy. By John Leonard 
Cole. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1913. 
Pp. xii+154. $0.75. 

If you have an acquaintance or a friend who, 
either through accident or disease, belongs to the 
great army of “shut-in” folks, you can hardly 


i 

“The Eighteenth Century,” “John Wesley,” a 
‘*Methodism in America and Beyond the Seas,”’ 
“The Divisions and Re-unions of British i 
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make a mistake if you give him John Leonard 
Cole’s Wheel-Chair Philosophy. This is a 
unique book. We are all used to sermons on 
patience, resignation, fortitude, and courage, 
in which the subject is in a general, 
abstract way. But here is a concrete homily 
which merely puts into words the author’s actual 
experience of frightful suffering and ultimate 
recovery, wherein faith rose triumphant. Mr. 
Cole met with a terrible accident; and he writes 
in the hope that others who sit in the shadow of 
darkness may find cheer and know the peace 
that passeth understanding. 


The Renascence of Faith. By Richard 
Roberts. New York: Revell, 1912. Pp. 
318. $1.50. 

A stimulating book by a London clergy- 
the Crouch Hill Presby- 
terian Church i in the English metropolis, and 

ident of the Metropolitan Council of 

vangelical Free Churches. The introduction 

to the volume is from the pen of Professor G. 

A. Johnston Ross. The book gives American 

clergymen an excellent ey to look at 

today’s world through eyes of a well- 
informed, alert colleague over the sea, and to 
know what men of his type are thinking with 
reference to the spiritual, scientific, and economic 
problems of our time as they touch upon religion 
and the church. Mr. Roberts believes that we 
are on the verge of a new birth of the spirit; 
and his vivid chapters present an array of 
material which cannot fail to deepen faith and 
inspire enthusiasm. The author’s position is 
that of the liberal who a the ery 
of Christian experience in all ages, while accept- 

- the objective results of evolution and biblical 

ticism. 


Why Does Not God Intervene? And Other 
Questions. By Frank Ballard. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1912. Pp. x+348. 
$1.50 net. 


In frank, constructive fashion and with 
decided warmth of conviction, the author 
deals with the ever- t questions of God, 
Pain and Evil, Salvation, the Bible, the Church, 
Immortality, and Revivals. He does not spare 
in his criticism of numerous orthodox positions; 
he insists that both enemies and friends of 
religion must be reverent and scientific in their 
statement of truth; he passionately defends 
God as an Infinite Father whose law is always 
love, and, in clear summaries, gives the strongest 
modern reasons for holding today the great 
verities of the Christian faith. Many people 
will doubtless find new zeal and hope through 
reading these well-written pages. 


Three more numbers of the “Short Course 
Series” (Scribner, 50 cents each) are before us. 
One is entitled Jehovah-Jesus, and is the work of 
Dr. Thomas Whitelaw, of Kilmarnock. This 
little treatise undertakes to follow out the 
spiritual unfolding of the Jehovah-ideal as it 
runs through the Old Testament and reaches its 
culmination in Jesus. The author says that he 
is “tolerably conversant with modern theories of 
the composition of the Gospels,” but that he is 
not persuaded that they are well grounded (p. 9). 
As a practical work, adapted to homiletical and 
devotional use, it will be serviceable not only to 
those who hold the stricter traditional views, 
but to many. others. The form of the book is 
such that one who dissents from some of its pre- 
suppositions would not willingly enter into 
controversy on the basis of it. 


Covering part of the same is The Son 
and the Soil by Professor W. G. Jordan, o 
Queen’s University, Canada. This is one of the 
best numbers in the series. It is a devotional 
study of the missionary idea in the Old Testa- 
ment, and is very satisfactory from the point of 
view of scholarship. The justification of the 
title is apparent when the author’s point of 

ure comes into view. He sets out from 
Psalm 137, in which the exiles cry, “How can 
we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” 
and he shows that in its present translation the 
nen loses the keen edge that it has in its 
ebrew and Babylonian setting. Jehovah was 
at first regarded by the Hebrews as a national 
deity whose song could not be sung on foreign 
to the knowledge of him was a growth. 
This “missionary thought of the Old Testa- 
ment” is developed in a spiritual perspective 
with great skill. 


In a volume entitled Suggestions for the 
Spiritual Life (Funk & Wagnalls, $1.40), 
Professor G. L. Raymond, of the George Wash- 
ington University, collects a number of inspiring 
chapel talks to students. The author discusses 
many questions of vital interest to college men. 


Under the title Why Go to College (Century 
Co., $1.25), Clayton Sedgwick Cooper adds a 
worthy volume to the extensive literature deal- 
ing with education as it relates to the young man 
of today. He emphasizes the spiritual values of 
college life. The book is a good one to put in 
the hands of youths looking forward to college. 


A collection of sermons by the late Rev. 
George Whitefield Fisher, all delivered before 
1884, appears under the title From a Village 
Pulpit (Revell, $1.00). These discourses have 
a power, and can be studied with profit 
by the young preacher. 


THE ORIGIN AND TEACHING OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS. II 


By ERNEST DE WITT BURTON and FRED MERRIFIELD 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


This course is published in ten leaflets issued on the fifteenth of each month 
from September to June, 1913. It is sent free to all members of the AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE enrolling for this course. Membership 
in the INSTITUTE may be secured by sending the annual membership fee of fifty 
cents, and four cents for postage to the headquarters of the INSTITUTE, at the 
University of Chicago. 


STUDY II 


CHAPTER V 


PAUL’S RESIDENCE IN EPHESUS AND THE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THE CORINTHIANS 


The fact that Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians, as it is commonly reckoned, 
itself mentions a still earlier letter (I Cor. 5:9 f.) was long ago observed. It isa 
matter of more recent observation that II Cor. 6:14—7:1 is probably a portion of 
the “‘lost” letter imbedded in a later one. This passage at least corresponds 


exactly to Paul’s own description of his earlier letter as given in I Cor. 5:9-13, 


and evidently interrupts the course of thought where it stands. Following the 
hint thus furnished, further study has made it probable that Paul wrote to the 
Corinthian church at least four letters which we still possess in whole or in part, 
and that the order of these letters was as follows: 

a) The first letter to the Corinthians, preserved in part in II Cor. 6:14—7:1. 

b) The second letter to the Corinthians: the one now commonly called First 

c) The third letter, preserved in large part in chaps. 10-13 of Second Corin- 
thians, so called. 

d) The fourth letter, now imbedded in Second Corinthians, so called. Viz., 
II Cor. 1:1—6:13, and 7:2—9:15. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


First day.—§ 16. A third missionary journey begun: Acts 18:18—19:1. 
Trace Paul’s journey from Antioch of Syria, where the letter to the Galatians 
seems to have been written, to Ephesus, the great strategic center where he had 
long desired to proclaim his good news of salvation (Acts 16:6). Read Acts 18:23; 
19:1, 8-10, 20-22, 26. It was during this strenuous evangelistic campaign that 
Paul was also keeping in close touch with the Corinthian church and its needs 
(I Cor. 16:8, 19). 

Second day.—§ 17. A fragment of a lost letter of Paul to the Corinthians: 
II Cor. 6:14—7:1. Read II Cor. 6:14—7:1 as a portion of Paul’s first letter to 
the Corinthian disciples. Remember that only recently have these people begun to 
regard chastity as a moral obligation resting upon every individual. The apostle 
has stung their consciences and attracted them to purer ideals. He recognizes the 
need of most strenuous measures if they are to be permanently established in their 
new life of godliness. To what incipient powers within them does he now appeal, 
and with what arguments does he refer to God as their great Helper ? 

Third day.—§18.—Paul’s second letter to Corinth, commonly called First 
Corinthians. 

Notice the evidence, not only that Paul had recently written the letter, 
mentioned in our I Cor. 5:9, but that he had also received a letter from Corinth 
(I Cor. 7:1), that three Christians from Corinth had recently visited Paul (I Cor. 
16:17), and that members of the household of Chloe had brought him further 
distressing news of the state of affairs at Corinth (I Cor. 1:11). It is probable also 
that Paul had visited Corinth since he founded the church (II Cor. 13:1). Read 
the following passages in Paul’s second letter (I Cor., so called), and notice some 
of the matters in which the apostle felt it necessary to instruct the church at this 
Consider the courage and hopefulness with which it was necessary to meet these 
difficult situations. Glance through the following: 


ANALYSIS OF THE SECOND LETTER TO THE CORINTHIANS 
(I CORINTHIANS, SO CALLED) 


I. Introduction, including Salutation and Thanksgiving (1: 1-9). 
II. Concerning Matters Reported to the Apostle by the Household of Chloe 
(1: 10—6: 20). 
1. Concerning the factions in the church (1: 10—4: 21). 
a) The situation stated (1: 10-17). 
b) Justification of the simplicity of his preaching among them (1:18— 
3:4). 
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c) Explanation of the relation between himself and Apollos, and of the 
relation of both to the gospel work (3: 5-17). 
d) How in view of these facts the Corinthians ought to act (3:18—4:13). 
e) Concluding appeal and warning (4:14-21). 
2. The case of incest (chap. 5). 
3- Lawsuits between members of the church (6:1-11). 
4. Fornication (6:12-20). 
III. Concerning Matters Spoken of in Their Letter (chaps. 7-14). 
5. Concerning marriage (chap. 7). 
6. Concerning the eating of things sacrificed to idols (8:1—11:1). 
a) General principles: such eating is lawful, but is not in accordance with 
love (chap. 8). 
b) Appeal to his own example in waiving his rights (chap. 9). 
¢) Warning, derived from the Old tet, against pride and self- 
conceit (10:1-13). 
d) Argument from the communion table (10: 14-22). 
e) Conclusion: recognize Christian liberty, but let Christian love be 
supreme (10:23—11:1). 
. Concerning women praying and prophesying unveiled (11: 2-16). 
. Concerning disorder in connection with the Lord’s Supper (11: 17-34). 
9. Concerning spiritual gifts (chaps. 12-14). 
a) The diversity of gifts (chap. 12). 
b) Love greater than all gifts (chap. 13). 
c) Prophecy better than the gift of tongues (14: 1-25). 
d) Concerning the exercise of gifts in their assemblies (14: 26-36). 
e) Conclusion (14:37-40). 
IV. [Source of the Apostle’s Information not Indicated.] 
ro. Concerning the resurrection (chap. 15). 
V. Conclusion: Sundry Minor Matters, and Final Injunctions (chap. 16). 


Fourth day.—After reading I Cor. 1:1-9 (cf. analysis) and 1:10-17, in which 
the fact of the existence of four parties at Corinth is brought out, recall what sort 
of a man Apollos was (Acts 18:24). It is probable that the Apollos party was 
made up of those who fancied that they had a taste for learned and philosophical 
preaching. Bearing this in mind, notice what Paul says about, (a) the superiority 
of the gospel to the wisdom of the world (philosophy), I Cor. 1:18-24; (5) the 
ability of the Corinthians to understand philosophical preaching, 1: 26-31; (c) 
how Paul had preached, 2:1-5; (d) the true wisdom of the gospel, 2:1-16; (¢) the 
inability of the Corinthians to receive it, 3: 1-4. 

Fifth day.—Read I Cor. 3:5-23 and chap. 4 with the aid of the analysis, 
restating Paul’s thoughts in your own words. 
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Sixth day.—Read I Cor., chaps. 5 and 6, following the analysis, and again 
paraphrasing carefully. i 

Seventh day.—Read I Cor., chap. 7, and bearing in mind that the apostle is 
adapting his advice to specific circumstances, try to find the permanent central 
principle of his advice. See especially 6:17; 7:23, 35. 

Eighth day.—Look over the analysis of I Cor. 8: 1—11:1 concerning the eating 
of things sacrificed to idols, and then read chap. 8, noticing especially the central 
principle, and the relative value of knowledge and love. 

Ninth day.—Recall again the analysis of I Cor. 8:1—11:1 and read chap. 9, 
noticing what right which belonged to the apostle he had voluntarily waived. 

Tenth day.—Read I Cor., chap. 10, and 11:1, following the analysis.. 

Eleventh day.—Read I Cor. 11: 2-34; see suggestions for eighth day. 

Twelfth day.—Look over the analysis of I Cor., chaps 12-14; then read chap. 
12, noticing what Paul says as to (a) the source of all spiritual gifts, (6) the various 
gifts in the church, (c) for whose benefit all gifts are to be used. 

Thirteenth day.—Note that in chap. 12 Paul has been explaining the relative 
value and the use of all “gifts,” but at the end of that chapter interrupts his own 
discussion to point out that there is a better way still of solving these problems, viz., 
to have Jove. Read chap. 13 as a psalm extolling this “more excellent way” of 
love. 

Fourteenth day.—I Cor., chap. 14. Observe that in this chapter the apostle 
comes back to the practical question of the exercising of spiritual gifts (vs. 1), 
especially the relative value of “prophecy” and “tongues.” Concerning the 
difference between these two, read carefully vss. 2-4. Read vss. 1-25, noticing 
which of the two gifts the Corinthians had apparently preferred; which Paul 
evidently regards as the more valuable; and the reason for his preference. Read 
vss. 26-40, noticing especially what they imply as to the character of public 
worship in the early church. 

Fifteenth day.—I Cor., chap. 15. Consult the analysis for the theme, and 
vs. 12 for the occasion of this discussion. Read vss. 1-11, noticing the abundant 
testimony to the resurrection of Jesus to which Paul refers. (Vss. 9-11 are a 
parenthesis, not directly connected with the subject of the chapter.) Read vss. 
12-28, noticing the importance which Paul attaches to the fact of the resurrection 
of Christ in relation to the resurrection of Christians. Read vss. 29-34, noticing 
what Paul regards as the immoral effect of the denial of the resurrection. Read 
vss. 35-58 in which Paul answers difficulties that are raised in connection with 
the resurrection. 

Sixteenth day.—Read chap. 16, and endeavor from it to form as definite and 
vivid a picture as you can of the everyday life of an apostle, and especially of the 
matters with which Paul was just at this time occupied. 
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Seventeenth day.—Compare the reading of the second and third days, and, 
using the analysis and the text, review the whole letter with reference to the 
information it gives concerning the temptations to which gentile converts to 
Christianity were subject, and the difficulties with which a Christian apostle had 
to contend in building up churches worthy of the Christian name. 

Eighteenth day.—Recalling the reading of yesterday, observe in how large a pro- 
portion of the cases Paul both corrects the evils existing among the Corinthians 
and solves their perplexities by reference to two or three great principles, viz., the 
sanctity of the church and of the body as the temple of the Holy Spirit, and the 
great principle of love, requiring that all things be done unto the building-up of 
the church as the body of Christ. 


Nineteenth day.—§ 19. Paul’s third letter to Corinth: chaps. 10-13 of Secon 
Corinthians, commonly so called. 


ANALYSIS OF THE THIRD LETTER TO THE CORINTHIANS 


I. Reply to the Attacks of His Opponents (II Cor. 10:1—12: 13). 

1. Repels the charges of his opponents, intimating charges against them; 
and affirms the authority given him by Christ (chap. 10). 

2. With repeated apologies for boasting, and mingled denunciation of his 
opponents, he glories in his Hebrew blood, his relation to Christ, his 
sufferings and labors, and his visions (11: 1—12:13). 

II. Transition to the Conclusion: his intention to come to them; the motives 
and manner of his coming (12:14—13:10). 
III. Conclusion: parting injunctions, salutations, and benediction (13:11—14). 


Read this letter through once very carefully (using the analysis), noting the 
sternness, the chagrin, the sarcasm and irony (11:5), and the evident sorrow with 
which he writes. He occasionally quotes his opponents with telling effect (10:1, 
10). Seeing that Paul’s previous letters and even the visits to Corinth of himself, 
Titus, and Timothy have failed to produce the desired result, the apostle adds this 
severe letter, determined by every argument in his power to break down this 
un-Christian obduracy in order to save the Corinthian brothers from their fatal 
course. 

Twentieth day.—For the further understanding of this severe letter (chaps. 10- 
13), it must be borne in mind that originally there had been four parties at strife in 
the Corinthian church (see fourth day). All opposition to Paul seemed now to 
center in the ranks of those who claimed exclusive allegiance to Christ, to the 
cruel discredit of Paul (II Cor. 10:7; 11:23). Paul’s letters and the visits above 
mentioned had seemingly aroused these opponents to bitterest antagonism (II 
Cor. 12:17, 18). Paul must now win back these obstreperous church members, or 
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forever lose his place of influence at Corinth; hence he writes this letter in his 
strongest style, and plans to follow it up with a third visit to Corinth (II Cor. 
12:14; 13:1). His opponents were evidently Jewish Christians (11:22) and 
claimed a special relationship to Christ (10:7; 11:13, 23), probably from the fact 
that they had known Christ in the flesh. Re-read the letter and be sure that you 
clearly see the situation before you leave it. 

Twenty-first day.—In the light of all these suggestions, read again chaps. 10 
and 11, putting Paul’s appeals and arguments into your own words, and noting 
here, as in the Galatian letter, how deeply Paul is stirred and with what cleverness 
he pleads for their loyalty to the great Cause. 

Twenty-second day.—In the same way, read 12:1-13; 12:14—13:10; and, 
finally, the conclusion (13:11-14). With what sense of authority, yet what self- 
effacement and devoted love, the great evangelist entreats them to lay aside their 
foolish bickerings and to live henceforth in the spirit of their Master! How could 
they fail to respond to their great apostle, especially when Titus carried the epistle 
in person to Corinth (II Cor. 7:6), and pleaded with all his great enthusiasm for 
its acceptance ? 

Twenty-third day.—§ 20. Paul's life in danger at Ephesus: His journey to 
Macedonia and Greece: Acts 19:23—20:2. We have here to interrupt our study of 
Paul’s correspondence with the Corinthians to consider what is happening to him 
in Ephesus. The passage from Acts, which should now be read, shows what other 
matters beside those of the Corinthians he had on his mind, and also illustrates a 
phase of the conflict of Christianity and Greek heathenism. Note especially the 
motives by which the opponents of the gospel were chiefly influenced. Does the 
passage found in II Cor. 1:8-10 (a part of Paul’s next, and last, letter to the 
Corinthians) suggest the extent of the danger in which the apostle was placed 
prior to his escape from Ephesus? Could modern Christians endure such a 
strenuous, wearing life ? 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 21. Paul’s fourth letter to Corinth: IL Cor. 1:1—6:13 
and 7:2—9:15. 


ANALYSIS OF THE FOURTH LETTER TO THE CORINTHIANS 


I. Introduction, including Salutation and Thanksgiving (II Cor. 1: 1-11). 
II. The Apostle’s Feelings and Conduct toward the Corinthians, particularly in 

the matter of his proposed visit to them, and of his recent letter (1: 12—7: 16). 

1. Declares that he had acted holily and sincerely (1: 12-14). 

2. Explains his change of purpose, and the motive of his recent letter, and 
bids them now forgive the one whose wrongdoing had occasioned the letter 
(1:15—2:11). 

3. His anxious suspense while waiting for his messenger to bring important 
news (2:12-17). 
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4. [Digression—a partial repetition of his self-defense: see § 19, above.] The 
manner and motives of the apostle’s ministry (3:11—6: 10). 
a) Not with self-commendation or with letters of commendation from 
others, but in reliance on God, having been made by him minister of a 
new covenant (3:1-11). 
b) Using the boldness of speech appropriate to the new hope (3: 12-18). 
¢) Without craftiness, preaching Christ only as Lord (4:1-6). 
d) Weak and afflicted, yet living for others unto the glory of God (4:7-15). 
e) Fainting not at persecutions, but looking unto the eternal things which 
are to come (4:16—5: 10). 
f) As ambassadors for Christ, responsible to God, living and suffering for 
men (5:11—6: 10). 
5. His love for the Corinthians and appeal for their love (6:11-13; 7:2-4). 
6. His anxious suspense while he waited again in Europe for the delayed 
messenger (cf. 3, above) and his great joy when his friend did arrive 
(7:5-16.) 
III. Concerning the Ministering to the Saints (chaps. 8, 9) (cf. I Cor. 16:1-3; 

Rom. 15:25, 26). 

As you read these chapters from day to day, notice the new note of joy and 
relief and the unrestricted outpourings of love and enthusiasm to which Paul 
finally gives utterance as he realizes that another great victory has been won for 
the Christian movement. 

Twenty-fifth day—From Acts 20:1; II Cor. 2:12, 13; 7:5-13, answer the 
following questions: (1) When Paul left Ephesus to what country did he intend to 
go? (2) At what place did he stop on the way? (cf. map). (3) Who did he 
hope would join him there, and what was the effect on his mind of the failure of 
this messenger to come? (4) From what place was the messenger coming, and 
why was Paul so anxious to see him? (5) Where did the messenger finally join 
Paul; what kind of news did he bring? (6) From all these facts form your 
impression, first, of the nature of the experiences through which Paul was passing 
in these weeks or months, and second, as to the occasion for the writing of this 
letter to Corinth. 

Twenty-sixth day.—Following the analysis of the fourth letter, and bearing in 
mind that the relations between the apostle and the Corinthians had evidently been 
somewhat strained by a suspicion on their part that Paul had been unduly reticent 
concerning his own experiences and somewhat fickle in the matter of his plans for 


visiting them, as well as by the severity of his reproof of them—read II Cor. — 


1:1-11 noticing what is implied as to the experiences through which he has been 
passing, and as to his present condition and state of mind. Do vss. 4-7 refer only 
to the afflictions mentioned in vs. 8, or in part also to the distress of mind caused 
by anxiety concerning the Corinthians ? 
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Twenty-seventh day.—Read II Cor. 1:12—2:17 with the help of the analysis. 
Notice that with the beginning of the third chapter the matter of waiting for 
Titus, spoken of in 2:12, 13, is dropped and resumed again in 7:5,6. The inter- 
vening chapters, therefore, are really a long parenthesis concerning the manner 
and motives of the apostle’s ministry, and must be read as such. See analysis. 
Read chap. 3, bearing in mind that the apostle had been criticized and denounced 
by Jewish Christian preachers, and that he is here contrasting his ministry with 
theirs. 

Twenty-eighth day.—Bearing in mind that Paul is here explaining the motives 
of his ministry and what sustains him in his labors, read 4:1—6:10, forming your 
own impression of the ministry thus described. 

Twenty-ninth day.—Read 6:11-12 and 7:2-4, comparing the analysis. Paul 
longs for a deathless friendship with his Corinthian friends. 

Notice that in 7:5 the apostle takes up the matter of his distress of mind and 
the comfort caused by the coming of Titus, where he left it to introduce the digres- 
sion concerning his ministry (see 2:12, 13); read 7:5-16. Cf. suggestion (6), 
twenty-fifth day. 

Thirtieth day.—Notice the subject of chaps. 8 andg. Cf. 9:1 and the analysis. 
Notice the evidence in I Cor. 16:1-3 and Rom. 15: 25-27, that during all of this 
last part of Paul’s third missionary journey one of the things which he had on his 
mind was the gathering of money for the relief of poor Christians in Jerusalem. 
Remembering how much Paul had been hindered in his work among the Gentiles 
by certain Jewish Christians in Jerusalem (cf. Acts 15:1 and the letter to the 
Galatians, especially 2:4, 12), consider how much real danger there was that the 
Christian church should be divided into two sharply opposed bodies—one a mere 
sect of Judaism, and the other a gentile Christian body having no real connection 
with the religion of the Old Testament. Bear these facts in mind as you read, 
considering whether gifts of money by the gentile Christians for the relief of the 
poverty of Jewish brethren would tend to establish friendly relations and prevent 
any rupture. Read chaps. 8 and g, noticing the motives to which the apostle 
appeals, and the methods which he employs for raising this money. Is there 
considerable repetition in chap. 9 of ideas already expressed in chap. 8? Is it 
possible that these are parts of two letters on the same subject—rather than of the 
same letter ? 

Can you name two, three, or more great principles of thought or action which 
are expressed by Paul in the Corinthian letters or which underlie what he has 

here written? Write down such as you can state and consider how many of them 
are applicable to the life of individuals, the church, or men at large, today. 
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